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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 
ARLIAMENT has been summoned for January 6th, and it 
is well understood that the Session will be essentially an 
{rishone. The Liberals hope and believe that the Government will 
produce a strong Land Bill on the basis of the “ three F.’s,” and 
one or more Bills decidedly strengthening the law against in- 
timidation, while at the same time they warn the Land Leaguers 
that unless the outrages cease instantly, they must resort to an 
unhesitating application of force. The Tories hope that the 
Land Bill will contain clauses which will irritate the 
Whigs into defection; that the Lords will gather courage 
to throw it out; and that the Queen will then insist upon 
an appeal to the country, through a dissolution. Our own 
impression remains firm that the Land Leaguers will oppose 
one set of Bills and criticise the other; that the Commons will 
be warned by the constituencies that their mandate just now is 
to support Mr. Gladstone; and that the Lords, seeing no hope 
in dissolution, will pass the Bills. No Session, however, ever 
follows precisely the course it was expected to follow, anda 
leader like Mr. Gladstone has often resources of which his 
followers do not dream. The one thing certain is, that if he 
appeals to the country, the country will respond. 


The first movement towards the evacuation of Candahar has 
at length been made. Shere Ali, the incompetent member of 
the Barukhzye family whom Lord Lytton made “ Wali” of 
Candahar, and addressed as “ your Highness,” finding his posi- 
tion intolerable, has requested and received permission to 
retire with his family into British India, where we hope a large 
jaghire will be found for him. He has been a victim of his 
own ambition, and of the Tory determination to believe the 
Candaharees favourable to white Infidels. His claims, whether 
shadowy or real, have thus ceased, and the British have once 
more the opportunity of retiring within their own frontier. 
There is no need to assign the province formally to anybody, 
for it has never been legally ceded, and belongs to Abdurrah- 
man Khan, as recognised ruler of Afghanistan. If he cannot 
hold it, that is his fault, and no more business of ours than his 
ability to hold Balkh, or to keep open the passes through the 
Hinloo Koosh. We believe, however, that either he or Ayoub 
Khan will hold both Cabul and Candahar, the one statesmanlike 
idea of the Afghans being that their empire, of which Candahar 
is the most fertile province, shall be held together. 


Lord Granville made a quiet but admirable speech at Hanley, 
on Saturday, explanatory of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. We have said enough of it elsewhere, but must add here 
that he utterly repudiated the charge of secrecy ; that he proved 
the entire consistency of the new Government, which from the 
first determined to enforce the neglected clauses of the Berlin 
Treaty ; that he ridiculed Lord Salisbury’s complaint of his 
reticence, and that he gave repeated, though cautious hints, of 
the true state of affairs abroad. He stated that the British 
Government hal neither engagement nor understanding 





with St. Petersburg; that the Austrian representatives 
are dealing with us loyally and straightforwardly; that he 
was content with Italy; and that Germany, though “osten- 
sibly minimising” her influence, had a deep interest in the 
Eastern Question, and had hitherto supported the European 
Concert. He was not equally pleased with the conduct of 
France, which had made action on behalf of Greece her cou- 
dition of support as regarded Montenegro, and then withdrawn 
from her own initiative. Her Majesty’s Government intended, 
however, to preserve the agreement of Europe, as “ the fittest 
means for carrying a worthy end,” while retaining “ that perfect 
liberty of judgment and action which belongs to the position 
and reputation of Great Britain among the nations of the 
world.” This speech, like most speeches uttered on a Saturday, 
has failed to attract adequate attention. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a speech at Brecon yesterday 
week, the object of which was to encourage the thin and 
desponding bands of the Welsh Conservatives to take heart of 
grace, and rally their forces. He cited the words of the Welsh 
officer, Sir David Gam, before the battle of Agincourt, who, 
reporting on the numbers of the enemy, described them thus,— 
“'There are enough to be killed, and there are enough to be 
captured, and there are enough to run away ;” and certainly he 
was quite right, the numbers of the Welsh Liberal Members 
being twenty-eight, and of the Welsh Conservative Members just 
two. But a further question naturally arises, namely, whether 
there are enough to kill those who are to be killed, to capture those 
who are to be taken prisoners, or even to frighten those who 
are torun away. Sir Stafford Northcote gave a new meaning 
to the “three I'’s,”” which he thought might be assumed to stand 
for “fraud, force, and folly.” The curse of Communism and 
Socialism, which had blighted many of the Continental 
societies, was clearly invading Ireland; and the two Com- 
munistic maxims, “Property is theft’ and “Theft is pro- 
perty” (in other words,—It is a robbery of Society to pos- 
sess property, but what you can steal you may keep), 
were obtaining for themselves a dangerous popularity there. 
Sir Stafford Northcote also referred to the introduction of 
“infidelity”? and the “sapping of the great principles of 
Christianity among us,”—an allusion, as we suppose, to the 
Northampton election and the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh into 
the House of Commons. On the whole, the Welsh speech was, 
for Sir Stafford Northcote, a very aggressive and animated 
appeal to any Welsh sympathies there may be against Liberal- 
ism,—and in style, an attempt to meet Lord Randolph Churchiil 
half-way. 


But this appeal to Welsh Conservatives feli as dead in Car- 
narvonshire as a shell fired into a bank of clay. On Monday, 
Mr. Rathbone was elected by a majority not appreciably short 
of that which seated Mr. Watkin Williams at the general elec- 
tion, and one which is relatively greater, when we consider that 
a general election always arouses more enthusiasm than a by- 
election ; that Mr. Nanney like Mr. Watkin Williams is a Welsh- 
man, and Mr. Rathbone is not; and that an attempt at least 
was made to undermine Mr. Rathbone’s popularity with the 
constituency, on the ground that he belongs to one of the least 
“orthodox” of the Christian denominations. Nevertheless, 
he carried the seat against a most popular Welsh Conservative, 
Mr. Nanney, by a majority of 1,029 (Mr. Rathbone, 3,180; Mr. 
Nanney, 2,151), Mr. Watkin Williams’s majority in April having 
been only 1,097. Mr. Rathbone’s election is the gain of a wise 
and experienced Member on all questions of finance, commerce, 
and business, and of a thoroughly sagacious and loyal, though 
a moderate Liberal, on all political questions whatever. 


Mr. Courtney made an able and thoughtful, but rather 
menacing, speech at Liskeard yesterday week, in relation chiefly 
to the Irish policy of the Government. On foreign policy, he 


supported them heartily. In relation to Afghan affairs, he 
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urged an immediate evacuation of Candahar. And he maintained 
that the Cape Colonists should be left to the full responsibility 
of the needless war into which they had plunged, without our 
sanction or approval. But in respect to Irish affairs, he showed 
a disposition to be hostile to the Government. He thought the 
terrorism in Ireland ought to be put down. He thought the 
disarming sections of the Westmeath Act, and those giving 
the police power to prohibit nocturnal gatherings and to arrest 
p sons lurking behind hedges, should have been re-enacted. 
On the other hand, he disapproved of the prosecutions for con- 
spiracy, and treated them as the enforcement of a law in Ireland 
which we had repealed for England,—in which he was certainly 
mistaken. ‘The law punishing a conspiracy to encourage and 
bring about acts otherwise unlawful was never repealed for 
England, and is as valid as ever. On the Irish Land policy, 
Mr. Courtney was clear for what are called the “three F’s,”— 
fair rent, fixity, and free sale; but if he is really going to 
ipsist on coercion as a condition precedent of reform, he is 
salutary policy impossible from the very 


i 


prepared to render a 
beginning. SA 
A great Conservative solemnity took place at Woodstock on 
‘uesday, Lord Randolph Churchill there engaging, as it were, 
to be more amenable to party discipline for the future, though 
indicating clearly enough that his own allegiance was given 
rather to Lord Salisbury than to Sir Stafford Northcote or Lord 
Beaconsfield. Lord Randolph Churchill, repeating a remark 
that “ it is of vital importance that the Conservative party should 
he united,” said, in the hyperbolic language he so much affects, 
that no wiser remark could possibly be made “by the wisest 
man upon this earth ;” further, he wished to promote 
this unity in the most positive sense, not in that negative 
sense in which the spectators of a play show unity, simply 
by failing to show any discord. After this hauling down 
of the Fourth Party’s black flag by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Lord Salisbury made a great speech, in which he 
referred casually to the ‘sagacious guidance of Sir Stafford 
Northcote,” did his best to depreciate the Concert of Europe, 
to throw discredit on the cession of Dulcigno to Montenegro. 
to assail the proposed ‘“ buccaneering expedition to Smyrna,” to 
make light of the claims of Greece, and to weaken by every 
word he could think of the influence of the present Government 
in the East. Then he launched into Irish questions; declared 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of 1870 was the beginning of a 
whole host of new evils which were now accumulating upon us; 
that you could not make yeomen by legislation; that if you 
could, you should not lavish public money on Irish breakers of 
the law, instead of on English keepers of the law; that the 
meddling with “settlement and entail,” talismanic as these 
words are supposed to be, will have no magic effect; that the 
Government have been shamefully weak in not coercing Ire- 
land; and that coercion must precede all remedial measures, 
if indeed there be any measures possible which would be reme- 
‘lial,—except the great remedy of all, the victory of Lord Salis- 
bury over the Liberal Government. 


Mr. Gibson followed in the same strain, in a vehement invective 
against the Government for not adopting more stringent mea- 
sures in Ireland. He forgot to explain, however, why his own 
Government, instead of striking at people of whom nobody had 
ever heard, did not prosecute the leaders of the Land League, who 
were the real authors of the movement which the Conservative 
prosecutions were intended toarrest, though the Tory Government 
vas too timid to strike a blow at them. “The leaders of the 
Opposition had waited patiently, and given a fair indulgence 
to the foreign and home policy of the Government,” said Mr. 
Gibson, the fact being that their foreign policy was vehemently 
attacked by Lord Salisbury when the Government was only just 
formed, and has been assailed most bitterly by him at short 
intervals ever since; and that on Trish policy the Opposition 
did all they could to embarrass the Government last Session, 
and actually threw out their most important measure in the 
Clouse of Lords. 
means, not * bearing, 
the self-indulgence of scornful language and contemptuous 
action 


But in Mr. Gibson’s mouth, “patience” 
e 


but “ bearing-down ;” and indulgence 


Lord Cranbrook made a speech at Berkhan 
day, in which he proclaimed his par 
moderation in Opposition such as 
unexampled violence in Opposition, had by no means deserved. 
We foar that each party measures vi 


ipstead on Thurs- 
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standard, that neither Liberal nor Tory evidence as to the Violen 

of an opponent is worth much, and certainly we should — 
have supposed that the Liberals were ever so violent ican 
Opposition as Lord Salisbury was at Taunton and les 
Randolph Churchill at Portsmouth. However, that, too ma, 
be subjective illusion. Lord Cranbrook, at all ous 
was not violent. He gave the statesmen on both ae 
crelit for having the interests of tris country truly 


heart, used very different language from the late 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) about 


the Treaty of Berlin (which he treated as representing a reg] 
concert, not, as Mr. Bourke did, as a bad Treaty, though the 
best which it was possible at a critical moment to extract from 
Russia), and complained bitterly of the Government for not 
having given the country more information as to the Progress 
of affairs in Afghanistan. Lord Cranbrook was greatly excited 
at the idea of abandoning Candahar and the railway on which 
so much had been spent, and the prospect of “opening a gate 
of traffic ” between India and Afghanistan, and hoped the people 
of this country would fix their minds steadily on that pro- 
posal to abandon Candahar. We hope they will, and will support 
it with all their hearts. Lord Cranbrook boasted of having 
spilled no English blood in Europe. But he did not boast of 
how much he had spilled in Afghanistan, and how much he 
had spilled there, not merely in vain, but for results of evil, 
nearly, if not quite, unalloyed. 


Mr. George Shaw-Lefevre succeeds Mr. Adam as First Com. 
missioner of Works, and is sueceeded in turn by Mr. G. 0, 
Trevelyan as Secretary to the Admiralty. Both appointments 
are excellent. Mr. Lefevre is one of the most thoughtful, cheer. 
ful, and thorough-going of the younger Liberals. He has made 
a special study of the Ivish land question, and though that will 
hardly help him much as First Commissioner of Works, it will 
enable him to give, from the more authoritative position of hig 
new office, very effective and perhaps invaluable aid to the 
Government during the debates of next Session on that subject; 
nor is there a more genuine alacrity and vigour in any of our 
lesser public men than in Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. Mr. Trevelyan 
is not only a very epigrammatic speaker, but a remarkable 
writer, who has written the two best by far among the 
biographical studies of the last ten years, and can, if he will, 
bring into politics very large literary resources. He must be- 
ware, however, of literary fastidiousness,—his last resignation 
of office during the Education controversy was somewhat fan- 
tastic ; can but hammer and plod as well as he can 
fence and write, he high rank among British 
statesmen. 


but if he 


1 
may reacn a 








The Government of Germany is daily becoming more oppres- 
sive. Freedom of the Press has never existed either in the 
Empire or its component States, but freedom of thought and 
of the expression of thought in books has always been the boast 
of Germans. On Tuesday, however, the Berlin police warned 
the booksellers that they were instructed to seize all copies of 
a poem forty years old, because it contained an onslaaght 
on the Prussian Kings. ‘This was no less a work than Heine’s 
“ Schloss Legende,” which is to be suppressed, even when the 
spoils an entire edition of his works. 
sh police seized every copy of “ Junius” 
gs, aud is the longest step 
yet taken even by Prince Bismarck. There is 
h an act indescribably insulting to such 
which he will not trust even with 
The persecution is so wretchedly 
incomplete, too. "Thi should seize all New Testaments, 
and tear out the Sermon on the Mount, because it says, 
“ Blessed are the meck, for they shall inherit the earth,” which 
is clearly fatal to the expansion, if not to the existence, of the 
Germanic Empire. If the meek are to inherit, the heritage of 


the Hohenz 


seizure of the volur 
This is as if the Eng 
or of a collection of Jacobite 
backwards 
something about s 
a people as he governs, and 
literature a generation old. 
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A mocting of tho Greek Committee was held on Wednesday, 
at which Lord Rosecbory, tho chairman, made a speech distin- 
cuished at once by tecling for Greece and by some unexplained 
ation. lle believed that Greece had lost much 
to war, aad would not advise her to disarm, 
war “with a great military Power, 
which could flood men.” He 
ashamed of the specch of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 

of France; yet he 





motive for he 
by not 


yet feared 
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who had receded from all the traditions 
declined to urge on war, because “a conflagration might be 
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ted up of which it was impossible to see the end.” The 

ting passed resolutions in favour of the Greek claims, but 
as lear that if Greece is not prepared to recede, she must 
os ye rights for herself, and by the sword. The nations 
ri lost all respect for their pledges, but they still think 
aod ry occupation an “ accomplished fact,” and military 
ws a a “feature to be taken into account.” If the Greeks 
ranger they will find friends enough, even among those 
a now denounce them, and whose disrespect is really founded. 
na belief that the Greeks are not barbaric enough. If the Mon- 
ms 2,000,000, they would shake the Sultanet down. 


ligh 


tenegrins were 





The French Government is still under the impression that 
in France is opposed to intervention on behalf of 
and on Tuesday and Thursday in the Senate the official 
speakers seemed ready to deny they had ever heard of such a 
place. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, not only described interference for Greece as an “ hypo- 
thesis,” but ventured to declare twice that it was not France, 
put England that raised the Greek question in the Congress of 
Berlin. He might as well deny that the French Government, 
through M. de. Freycinet, had made intervention for Greece a 
positive written condition of aiding in the intervention for 
Montenegro, because M. de Freycinet subsequently retreated 
from that position. We wish England were entitled to the 
credit he assigns her, but unfortunately she is not, the Greek 
question having been left inthe hands of M. Waddington. Itis 
nearly impossible to comprehend the action of the French Govern- 
ment, which appears anxious to assist Greece, but afraid of some 
invisible result,—either a demonstration of Extremists, or a 
difference with Austria which might affect some secret negotia- 
tions. The République Freangaise is staunch, but M. Gambetta 
personally remains silent, as if he were anxious to gain tit 


opinion 
Greece, 


Lord BE. Fitzmanrice, who, though nominally a Liberal, has 
nroclivities to Jingoism, and who is sure to resist the Govern- 
ment policy in Ireland, bears, in a speech uttered at Glasgow 
on Wednesday, strong testimony to the justice of its Kastern 
views, which he had studied as the English member of the Com- 
mission for Reforms in Turkey. He praised Mr. Goschen in decided 
language for his firmness, tact, and patience throughout recent 

} 


negotiations, which had ended in the surrender of Dulicigno, 


and declared that in the States freed by the Treaty of Berliz 


he“ found the germs of new life springing into existence.” Mven 
in Bulgaria and Roumelia, where so little time had been given, 
“the condition of the countries was infinitely better now that they 


He believe d th: 


although the Bulgarian priests would like to hunt the Mahom- 


had got the Turkish Government out of them.” 


medan population out of the country, the condition of that popu- 
lation was improving. In Roumania, material progress was ad- 
vancing at an astonishing rate; and in Bosnia, the Austrian 
Government had at least opened up the country to explorers. He 
trusted entirely in Mr. Gladstone's leadership with regard to 
This is the testimony of all the well-informed : that 
throughout the Balkan peninsula there is much to be done in 


Greece. 


each State, but that each State is alive; whereas, under Tu 
That is sufficient 





rule, it was in a condition of catalepsy. 
justification for the Liberal policy. 


Colonel Gordon, “Chinese Gordon,” has been studying the 
disturbed districts in Treland, and a letter recording his con- 
clusions is published in Friday’s Times. They are, 
three:—First, that in West Ireland the “gulf of antipathy’ 
existing between landlords and tenants, however it may have 
arisen, cannot now be filled up, and would not be removed by any 
measure which left them still face to face. Secondly, that the 
condition of the people in the West is worse than that of any 
people with whom he is acquainted, including Anatolians, 
Chinese, and Indians. Thirdly, that the true policy for Govern- 
ment is to extend the “ three F’s”’ to all Ireland, but to bvy uy 
Longford, Westmeath, Cork, Clare, Kerry, Limerick, Leit ; 
Sligo, Mayo, Cavan, Donegal, at an expense of £80,000,000, and 
make that territory a Crown estate, to be managed by an Estate 
Commission. 


Thieratls 
viedy, 
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There should also be a Commision for a 
emigration, with right to expend £100,000 a year 
(rordon’s scheme, though broad, has two practical defects wt 
vould, we fear, prove insuperable. It would involve the 
purchase of al) Ireland, which is too large an operation to think 
of; and it would, to succeed, require a redistribution of the soil 
purchased, to which the tillers will not consent. Colonel 
trordon’s testimony to the state of feeling and the condition. of 
the people is, however, most important. 
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That is a very curious story sent from Constantinople 
to the Times about the agitation against the Sultan 
raised by the ex-Khedive. Ismail, who is a much 


more important person in Turkey than Europe quite 
perceives, is striking straight at Abdul Hamid’s sacred 


authority as Khalif, by circulating pamphlets in the capital in 
which his right to the Khalifate is denied, in consequence of 
his refusal to allow the Egyptian ladies to enter his dominion. 
The Khalif, Ismail asserts, has broken the Sacred Law. The 
accusation is unsound technically, as the Khalif can un- 
doubtedly pronounce sentence of exile from the heritage of 
Islam, without reason assigned; but it is as formidable, when 
made by such a man, as an accusation of heresy raised against 
a Pope by a Cardinal, and not only means, but does mischief. A 
Mussulman mob, military or civil, is far more ready for insur- 
rection when the ruler is accused of heresy; and many signs 
make it certain that influential Mahommedans have thought of 
superseding the House of Othman by the House of Mehemet 
Ali. It is not forgotten that Ibrahim Pasha intended to make 
a stroke for the Khalifate, or that his family is the only one 
at once “royal” and Turk. Besides, Tewfik Pasha would just 
suit the Bondholders, who evidently smell something in the wind 


Mr. Dale is to be brought up under the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, to have the case argued whether he has been legally 
imprisoned or not. Mr. Arthur Charles’s preliminary argument 
cained him great credit, and certainly showed that a most 
extraordinary confusion exists between the functions which 
Lord Penzance exercises, or may exercise, as Dean of the Court 

f Arches, and the functions which he exercises, or may exercise, 
as Judge under the Public Worship Act. It is doubtful whether 
it was possible for the Bishop of Exeter to act both for the 
Bishop of London and for the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
relation to the complaints against Mr. Dale; it appears to be 
uncertain whether Lord Penzance is technically Dean of the 
Court of Arches or not, as he has never taken the official oath; 

nd it is doubtful whether Lord Penzance has not proceeded in 
the one capacity, as he had only power to proceed in the other 
apacity. Nothing that is connected with the Public Worship 


Act comes touny good. There is a sort of fatal blight upon all 





that concerns it, and the sooner it is swept from the Statute- 
book, the better. 

. Walworth, 
Durine two incum- 


the parishioners of St. Paul’s, Lorrimore Square 


ire not In very happy frame of mind. 
bencies they have had very High-Church incumbents, and they 
ave tuken cordially to the ritual introduced. On the 18th of 
the late Vicar, the Rev. W. P. C. Adam, died. On 
the 15th, the vacancy was notified to the Bishop of Rochester 
Dr. Thorold), who is patron of the living. On the 18th, the 
xpressing his sympathy, and stating that the 
subject of the vacancy should have his careful consideration 


ist month, 


On the 24th, the Bishop wrote that the appointment was finally 
settled, and the new Vicar is the Rev. Evelyn lerguson Alex- 
nder, of Brasenose College, Oxford, long Dr. Thorold’s curate 
t St. Pancras, and a zealous Evangelical. 
reached at St. Paul’s, Walworth, last Sunday, explaining to 
the congregation the necessity of obeying the law, and rather 
Coming out of the 
was nearly mobbed, the panes of his carriage 
knocked off 


congregation 


Bishop Thorold 


locturing them on their extra-legal ritual. 
church, he 


indows broken, and his coachman’s hat 

Afterwards, a meeting was held, in which tlie 
cuite rightly expressed their disgust at the violence which 
the Walworth roughs had used against the Bishop, and their 
complete guiltlessness of any share in it, but otherwise pro- 
testing most warmly against the new appointment. Nothing 
can be more plain than that Evangelical dictation will no more 
root out Ritualism, than Ritualistic dictation can root out 
Evangelicalism. Dr. Thorold has made a big mistake,—the 
same mistake as Lord Beaconsfield and the Public Worship Act 


t is not often that the Times makes so funny a blunder as it 
does in the Dublin letter published on Wednesday, where it 
cO€ } suey ; 
ms the “ hanging gale,”’—or arrear of half a year’s rent 

into a“ banging gate.” “ Mr. Low, in reply 
stated he owed Mr. Boyd one and a half year’s 
ne gate,’—certainly a most jarring and 
) We are 


transio 
on an frish farm, 
to the chairman, 





to one and a hali year’s rent. 


{ imult ) oF 

ot so much surprised to find that Mr. Boyd “ would not accept 
“lag if “it” included, as if appeal to do, the “ banging gate.” 
Much as we have heard upon the Irish land question, it does 
not seer ie commonest phraseology connected with it has 
yet sunk ic minds of English journalists. 
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Consols were on Friday 99} to 993, ex div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD GRANVILLE’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


FYAHE Liberal Press is quite unconsciously in a sort of con- 

spiracy with the Tory Press to do one bit of injustice. It 
ignores Lord Granville a little too completely. The attacks of 
successive speakers are directed so exclusively against Mr. 
Gladstone, that every success at home or abroad is, by a sort 
of instinctive self-defence, credited to him, till the head of the 
Foreign Department is comparatively over-looked by the public. 
That is not quite fair, That Mr. Gladstone at the head of a 
Government must greatly influence its foreign as well as 
domestic policy is certain, but Lord Granville is head of the 
Foreign Office, as well as leader in the Lords, and the success of 
his Department must depend mainly upon his skill, tact, and 
strenuousness. If he were a failure, the foreign policy, however 
popular or however just, could not be a success. The mistake 
is in some degree due, perhaps, to his own ways. He was 
trained in an older tradition, and hardly realises how greatly 
the electors influence foreign policy, and shrinks with a sort 
of repugnance from those clear public explanations of any 
situation which he could give, and which he would on any 
subject of internal legislation take trouble to afford. Even 
in his speech of Saturday, the most instructive, as well as most 
explicit he has yet delivered, he is very reticent, so reticent 
that the importance of some of his statements—particularly 
about the attitude of Germany, and the true relation of Austria 
to the whole affair—has scarcely been perceived. There is 
enough in the speech, however, and in the despatches 
published both in Paris and Vienna, to enable all who 
read carefully to see that the quiet Whig diplomatist, 
who, as he confesses in this speech, so dearly loves a joke-- 
partly, perhaps, because there is no veil so impenetrable as 
humorousness—takes no sportive view of his functions at this 
moment, but is gravely convinced that the policy of the 
Government is the only one which can ward off serious dangers, 
and is pursuing that policy with the unhasting, unresting, 
yet flexible persistency which gossip says he once displayed in 
building up the reputation of his iron foundries. Lord Gran- 
ville must, for the last six months, have stuck to his text like 
a Puritan to his higher law, and have baffled, or persuaded, or 
encouraged some of the ablest minds in Europe. What with 
the endless craft of the Turks, and the curious mutability of 
the Frenchmen, who, for once in their lives, seem not to per- 
ceive anything but demerit in logic; and the never-ending 
reserves of the Austrians, who wanted the Treaty carried out, 
but could not bear to be plainly pledged even to do nothing, 
lest Bismarck, or the Magyars, orthe Military party should resent 
that course ; and the secrecy in which, as Lord Granville hints, 
the Germans are enveloping their real decisions ; and, as we sus- 
pect, though the papers yet published do not prove it, the vacil- 
lations of the Russians, whose cleverness is always exaggerated, 
and who just now are positively swathed in invisible fetters, 
Lord Granville must have almost hourly expected a shock, and 
have been as watchful as a captain of a liner among the ice- 
bergs. His flexible unswervingness under those circumstances 
deserves all praise. When the Turk objected to one cession to 
Montenegro, then declared a second alternative unacceptable, 
and then, on a third being suggested, spoke as if the whole 
Treaty were at an end, Lord Granville calmly proposed a fourth, 
equally calculated to secure the object,—namely, a possibility 
of tranquillity in Montenegro. When France proposed, as her 
condition of action, that Greece should 4 cared for, as well 
as Montenegro, he was delighted; wmen she withdrew that 
proposal under one of those bursts of apprehensiveness which 
make diplomatists picture France as a brave and clever but 
nervous woman, he went forward acquiescing, but waiting a 
revulsion. When Austria, after instigating a Demonstration 
for Montenegro, said she had not meant exactly action, but 
only its appearance, he utilised the appearance ; when Germany 
minimised her influence, so giving Turkey fresh hope, he 
watched if the influence was really there, decided that it was, 
and still went forward unfalteringly. He would alter his pace to 
anybody’s pace, but the huge body must move on. As he says 
himself :—“ I remember many years ago joining the Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry. The first lesson I received was that I must 


only charge according to the pace of the slowest horse under 
the heaviest farmer in the troop. If some of the horses 
stopped altogether, it then was a question whether you 
would abandon the charge, or go on with the rest of the 
troop. But I was assured that as long as the troop charged 





f i) 
together, even at a slow pace, nothing could resist it but 


regular troops drawn up in square.” The tr 7 
together, and the adversary, not line quite shamael Ret. : 
a charge in square, gave way, and one serious danger to soon 
was taken out of the path. Dulcigno, the surrender of whi ‘ 
was “impossible,” is a Montenegrin port. Lord Selisbary 
mocks at the Dulsigno question as insignificant, but to me 
Europe keep step in a charge is no small bit of generalshin 
particularly when, as Lord Granville is careful to point out, 
you have no right to dictate to the slowest farmer, and no 
power of punishing him; and behind Montenegro stood the 
Slavs, and before it the deep conviction of the Hapsburgs, re- 
peatedly shown in their history, that they must never jo 
their grip of the eastern shore of the Adriatic, or the 
surrender their future. There was a gigantic war per 
possible round those few fishermen’s huts. Whether Lord 
Granville could have succeeded without the aid of the German 
Chancellor may be questioned. We understand him to hint 
that he could not ; but he had the aid, and we doubt if there 
is a diplomatist in Europe who does not acknowledge that he 
performed a great feat in keeping Europe together until the 
end was reached, so completely, that he can say, in words 
which all diplomatists will read, that the concert is not broken 
up, and for his part, shall not be. It may break of itself, but 
his effort will be to keep it together, and broken or whole, he 
will always believe it was an invaluable instrument of power, 
Upon the future and the present, Lord Granville is reticent, 
perhaps, as we have hinted before, too reticent, for the Eng- 
lish people require to know something of his reasons before 
they can lend their immense weight to his demands, but the 
drift of the little he says is unmistakable. He expects 
to win for Greece, as he has done for Montenegro. He 
did not say he should never fire a shot. He only thought 
the necessity for firing unlikely, and he thinks so still. Any- 
how, he will go forward, as indeed he must, if the catastrophe 
which he declares he dreads—the premature liquidation of 
the Ottoman Empire—is not, after all, to arrive. The adver- 
saries of the Liberal policy appear to think that the British 
Government can control the winds and the tides, and can say 
to the whole population of the Balkan peninsula, “ Peace, be 
still!” They either believe, or they affect to believe, that if 
Mr. Gladstone would leave off provoking Turkey, and allow 
the Sultan to do as he pleases, the East of Europe would be 
quietly miserable, as it was for so many generations; but 
that is not the case. We are not about to praise, or even 
just now to defend the Greeks, who will never be heartily 
liked in England till they have won a pitched battle; 
but it is useless to study politics while refusing to look 
facts in the face. There is no reasonable chance that if 
Europe will not insist on the acceptance of its own compro- 
mise, which gives Greece Epirus and Thessaly, instead of all 
she claims, war between Greece and Turkey can be averted. 
The Powers, it is reported, are pressing King George to 
disband his forces, and leave all disputes to negotiation ; 
but he meets them all, even the Minister of Germany, with a 
steady Non possumus,—and he is right. He would cease, if he 
gave up the enterprise, to be King of the Greeks. His sub- 
jects have been so excited by European promises and so be- 
fooled by European deceptions, so wearied with the spectacle 
of the sufferings of their brethren in the provinces claimed, 
that they feel it better to risk any disaster or excite any con- 
flagration than to recede again; and if their King will not 
fight, they will remove him. This determination is reported 
by all Ministers and all travellers, and as Europe cannot fire 
on Greeks for asking concessions awarded them by Europe, it 
is certain to be acted on. If no compromise can be reached 
there will be war in the spring, and the war cannot be a little 
one, or waged on the principle of limited liability. It is all 
very well to say the Turks can easily beat the Greeks, that if the 
Greeks will not take advice they must be abandoned ; but the 
counsel is as impracticable as it is reckless of human suffering. 
Those who offer it forget the deadly antagonism which exists 
between the peoples of the Balkan peninsula and the Asiatic 
caste which rules them,—an antagonism so great, that the 
declaration of war is certain to be followed by insurrections in 
all the provinces and islands still nominally Turkish. They 
forget that the statesmen of Europe, even when opposed to 
the claims of Greece, cannot allow such a putting-back of the 
clock as a great Turkish advance on the Adriatic, and they 
forget the excitement which massacres in Greece would cause 
among the millions who hold the Greek form of Christianity. 
The war would spread like fire among corn, and unless Lord 
Granville is prepared to see it spread, he must attempt, 
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pee the concert of Europe, to prevent its outburst. That 


: interest of Russia. It is the expressed desire 
ina - sg agi promised attitude of Italy. It is the 
: hk of Austria, which does not desire a Turkish 
alad and would dread a Greek triumph in the field, as 
a re a movement in Macedonia fatal to her secret hope 
les sasotally reaching the /Hgean. There remain, as there 
: . ‘yemain, Prince Bismarck and his possible designs; but 
i, ieee, as Lord Granville reveals, has up to the present 
time adhered loyally to the concert of Europe, and nothing 
has occurred, that is visible at all events, which should de- 
fect his policy. If he adheres to it, Lord Granville may again 

yess a compromise upon Turkey, with that amount of support 
from united Europe which the Sultan feels, as other men feel 
the pressure of opinion. It is possible, for adequate reason, to 
defy it ; but it is very dangerous, and the reason must be some- 
thing more than a hope that opinion, if defied, will relax its 
pressure. We should not wonder, determined as the Porte 
appears, if by March 15th it had offered an arrangement, say,— 
the cession of the territory it is ready to cede, and the appoint- 
ment of the King Hereditary Khedive of Jannina,—which the 
Greeks would be reasonable to accept. 


THE PARTY CRISIS. 


HE Conservative banquet at Woodstock, at which Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his colleagues magnanimously 
consented to be reconciled to the leadership of Sir Stafford 
Northeote, on the mediation of Lord Salisbury, and Lord Ran- 
dolph himself almost expressly excommunicated Conservatives 
who would not give in their full adhesion to the positive as 
well as negative unity of the party, is important only as show- 
ing that the Conservatives are fully aware of the magnitude 
of the party crisis, and are determined to merge all their 
mutual differences into one great struggle to defeat the Trish 
policy of the Government. It is true that Lord Salisbury, in 
one sentence at least of his speech, repudiated this inten- 
tio. “Do not imagine,” he said, “that I set myself 
beforehand against any legislative boons, if such be pos- 
sible, that may be offered to the people of Ireland. I will 
not determine before I see them. It is our duty to consider, 
with the utmost care and respect, any remedy by which the 
statesmen who are entrusted with the government of this 
kingdom think that, for the future, this terrible discontent 
nay be avoided.” But no doubt it was part of the conditions 
ofthe truce between the different fractions of the Conservative 
purty that a decent moderation of tone, such as Lord Randolph 
Churchill so completely dispensed with at Portsmouth, should 
be resumed, at least so long as “the sagacious guidance of Sir 
Stafford Northeote,” as Lord Salisbury termed it, in the House 
of Commons, is to continue part of the bargain. We attach 
hardly any importance to Lord Salisbury’s promise to give 
Trish remedial measures a respectful consideration, because it 
is obvious that both he and Mr, Gibson have made up their 
minds that remedial measures should only follow repressive 
measures, and that the Government deserves the strongest 
censure for not recognising that necessity. Before the words 
promising a respectful consideration for remedial measures 
were well out of Lord Salisbury’s mouth, he was already 
insisting that coercion must precede curative measures :—* If 
you would give remedial measures a fair chance, if you would 
have a hope of their accomplishing their soothing and beneficent 
effect, you must begin by repressing with a strong hand the 
disorder which now prevents any reasonable terms being 
listened to by the population.” And Mr. Gibson went still 
further :—“ When the House of Commons met, it would 
meet with the responsible and grave duty of insisting that 
this crisis should at least be dealt with. It would be the 
duty of the House of Commons, whether the Government 
were prepared or not, to insist that law and order should be 
restored, and that anarchy should cease, and that the reign of 
terror should be compelled to end.’ That means a deliberate 
attempt to force on coercion before Parliament will even listen to 
the remedial legislation of the Government ; and we hare no 
doubt that it is on this basis that the Conservative differences 
are to be made up. If the matter goes farther, if the Land 
Bill of the Government is really brought in, then, no doubt, 
1 will be resisted by the old ery against the invasion of the 
rights of property, which Lord Salisbury has so often raised. 
But the great object will be to make coercion the condition 
“me qua non of even considering a land measure; and what 
the Tories evidently hope is, that by insisting upon such an 
antecedent condition to remedial legislation, they will secure 
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for themselves a considerable secession from the Liberal 
ranks, 

Nor can it be denied that one or two of the Liberal speeches 
of the last few weeks,—more especially Mr. Courtney’s, at 
Liskeard, yesterday week,—tend to encourage the Tories ia 
this hope. The Conservatives may close their ranks for an 
attack on the Government, but will the Liberals close their ranks 
to resist such an attack? Mr. Courtney's language is at the 
best ambiguous. Ie not only attacks Ministers for the pro- 
secutions, declares them to be useless and mischievous, as 
tending to limit liberty of action and liberty of speech, and 
tainted with the same vice as the prosecutions of Trades 
Unions for conspiracies in restraint of trade.—which is utterly 
untrue, the present prosecutions being for conspiracy to pre- 
vent the honest fulfilment of freely-made contracts, indeed, 
conspiracies to encourage the very offence for which the arti- 
sans of some London Gasworks were convicted and imprisoned 
some years ago,—but Mr. Courtney adopts language not at 
all unlike that of Mr. Gibson himself, though more moderate, 
in relation to what is called the failure to coerce :— 

“Tt appears to me, under snch a situation, Government must use 

the hand of authority, and must declare that the simple guarantees 
of that life and property shall be made secure. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have as yet done nothing of a nature which would naturally tend to 
put a stop to the demoralisation which is existing in the west of 
Ireland, and which, for aught we know, may go farther. They think 
they can go on with things as they are. I am most reluctant to ques- 
tion, still more reluctant to condemn a resolution of the kind. If it 
errs, it errs on the side of generosity, and if it is really the belief 
of the Government of Ireland, of those who are in authority in 
Dublin, of those who are directly responsible for the government of 
Ireland—that they can weather the crisis, and if they think 
the madness will disappear, instead of increasing, | am willing to bow 
my judgment to their’s, and look for the result. They run a risk—a 
great risk—but they know what they are about. But if, on the 
other hand, the resolution does not come from Ireland, but from 
people at ease at home, if the refusal to take action in Ireland does 
not spring from any fecling that the dangers have been magnified 
and exaggerated, but if some one person of eminence, or two persons 
of eminence, have registered a vow that under no circumstances will 
they uphold.a stronger form of Government in Jreland than would 
give a guarantee of individual liberty, then I say to these persons, 
eminent as they may be, and with all the respect I bear them, as 
was said to the people of old, ‘I perceive that ye in all things are 
too superstitious.’ If they say that under no circumstances will they 
exercise coercion in the west of Ireland, then it does not command 
my respect, and is a blind adhesion to some abstract principle having 
no reference to the present crisis.” 
Mr. Courtney has always asserted, and asserted with great 
ability, his individual independence. He is never inclined te 
go blindly with his party, even if he is not too much inclined 
to pick holes in his party, whenever that process seems feasible. 
We would not, therefore, take his speech as at all a type of 
the speeches likely to be made by Liberals below the Gang- 
way. We would rather accept the principle laid down by an 
older, and certainly not less weighty or less Radical speaker 
than himself, Mr. Dillwyn, who in a recent speech at Swansea, 
dealing with the same point, said :— 

“He (Mr. Dillwyn) did not know what the Government meant to 
do, but so long as the Queen’s Government was to be the Govera- 
ment in Ireland, law and order, life and property, must be protected. 
No doubt, strong measures would have to be used. He did not at all 
like the idea of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, because, 
practically, it meant putting Iveland under military law. He was 
confident, however, that the course which Mr. Forster would adopt 
would be to consider carefully the Land Laws in Ireland, which were 
very exceptional; the necessary steps in order to amend those Land 
Laws and make them thoroughly reasonable and satisfactory to the 
Irish people. To make them satisfactory to the demagogues would 
be simply impossible, because they preached in favour of a confisea- 
tion of the land, which no Government could or would for a moment 
entertain.” 

There is no threat in that language such as we find in Mr. 
Courtney’s, and we are disposed to think that it represents far 
better the probable attitude of the independent Liberals tha 
Mr. Courtney’s represents it. But however this may he, it 
certainly becomes Liberals of all shades to close their ranks, 
not so much for the sake of Liberalism, as for the sake of 
Ireland, and to condemn a gospel of coercion as the 
first and most important message which the Liberals have 
for Ireland. We heartily agree with Mr. Dillwyn that the 
monstrous dictation of the Land League must stop. But the real 
question for the Liberal Party is how best to stop it. Is it to 
be stopped by a renewal of the Westmeath Act? Is it to be 
stopped as Fenianism and Ribandism have been stopped, by 
taking power to arrest notorious individuals, against whom 
there is ample moral, but no legal evidence? Is it to be 
stopped by measures adapted to put down a few leaders of 
formidable gangs? Is it to be stopped by disarming a county 
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or two? ° Or is it as certain as anything in this world ever 
was, that until you have reached the centre of the griev- 
ance of which this discontent is the outcome, the most 
masterly coercive policy will be totally useless, because it will 
find arrayed against it, not a few score of leaders, but the 
whole of the peasantry in many of the counties, and scores of 
thousands in every province in Ireland,—thousands whom it will 
be impossible to coerce, though it will be quite possible, when 
once they are convinced that the Government is in earnest in 
its desire to strike at the injustice on which their revolt is 
grounded, to govern them with their own consent. The real 
issue between the Liberals and the Conservatives is, apparently, 
this :—Will you insist that the Irish shall obey the law 
before you have made reasonable concessions as to what the 
law ought to be; or will you offer to make the law reasonable, 
simultaneously with your demand that it shall be obeyed ? 
Now, we must say that this crisis seems to us a very grave one, 
—much graver for the Liberals than for the Conservatives, It 
is in all probability, as Lord Salisbury himself said, the 
meeting of two ways,—one of which leads to a reconquest of 
Ireland by military force, but the other not to separation, 
as Lord Salisbury suggested, rather, to the beginning of a 
new era of Irish loyalty. In all similar cases that we can recol- 
lect, the Conservatives have uniformly contended that obedi- 
ence must precede concession. They contended this in our strife 
with America, and it led to the independence of the United 
States. They contended this in our strife with Canada, and 
if the Liberals had not gained the ascendancy, it would have 
led to the loss of Canada, They have always contended for 
obedience before concession in Ireland, and, except on one 
memorable occasion, wl the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel 1 had their way; and that 
way has always left Ireland in a condition more hopeless 
than it found her. The one exception was that of Catholic 
emancipation. Then for once even the Tories were compelled 
to admit that concession must precede the enforcement of the 
law, and then for a year or two there was a fair chance,—a 
chance that was ultimately thrown away,—of a real pacification. 
[f it is true,—as almost all considerable statesmen admit it to 
be true,—that in t 
real substratum of grievance at the 
lawlessness which we all admit, then, for 
though misled people, let the Liberals pr 








auailed, have 


he present, as in past cases, there is a very 
root of that disgraceful 
th a noble 


he sake of 


together to insist 





that concession shall accompany the enforcement of the law, 
and that it shall not be Ieft to the Conservatives to initiate a 
new cra of English conquest and oppression. Nothing can 
be falser,—nething has ever been recognised falser, by 
rood Liberal { landj—tha ! that where 
widespread di loyalty has ari from substantial causes, sub- 
mission to the law ouiGd pl cede popul I ‘mm Lic 3 Lt is well 
to bring Mr. Pan ell his colleagu ) jus i ’ what they 
are aceused of ing at all nts, is suggesting a popular 
remedy which ikes the just and ust with almost equal 
foree. But it 1 xt just to strike a heavy blow at Irish liberty, 
without offering the alternative of obedience to a reasonable 
law. Uf Mr. Courtn uld follow out the main suggestion 
of his speech, and if among the Liberals th many Mr. 
Courtneys, the chance of the hour for a new cra in Leland 
is gone. The Government. if deteated on the m in point of 
the priority of coercive legislation, would never reach a re- 
medial measure, and the opportunity of reat measure of 
healing legislation would pass away, possibly for ever, It 
becomes, then, even Liberals who a istly proud of the 
independence of their position, to think well what independ- 
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WHERE ARE THE BISIL 


W* did the Bishop of London a technical injustice last 
' week. <As it turned out, it was not fair to charge him 






with silence. His sin was thet when he d peak, he said 
nothing to the purpos Like most men who are conscious 
that they are doing this, he was catching at straws all through 
his letter. He laid as much stress on the pr » numbers of 
Mr. Dale’s congregation as though it were the only Ritualist 
congregation in England. If that were so, Mr. Dale’s im- 
prisonment would be a matter of no moment ratever. What 
makes if serious is that Mr, Dale is only the accidental repre- 
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a 
congregations. Fortunately for the Bishop, St. Paul's Wal 
worth, is not in the Diocese of London ; but it is = 
enough to serve to remind him that there are such thines 
as crowded churches and united congregations amon th 
Ritualists, and that aggrieved Ritualist parishioners — he 
the cause of as much embarrassment to Bishops who an 
things to be kept quiet, but will not be at the pains to a 
them so, as those aggrieved parishioners with whom they an 
already familiar. The Bishop of Rochester, in whose gift the 
Church of St. Paul’s, Walworth, happens to be, is a bolder 
man than the Bishop of London. He has no more objection 
to breaking up a congregation than a dashing cayalr 
captain has to charging a square of infantry. There is no 
question here of Ritualism driving away a congregation. That 
result will be arrived at by the precisely opposite road. Dy 
Thorold’s conception of Episcopal duty is to give this portion 
of his flock food which they will not eat under any circum. 
stances. As the law stands at present, we are not prepared to 
say that he is wrong in taking this view. A Bishop who 
has to choose between emptying a church and acquiescing jn 
acts which have been declared illegal by the Court of Final 
Appeal is placed in a position of considerable difficulty, The 
strange feature in the Bishop of Rochester’s proceedings is that 
he should have accepted the dilemma with enthusiasm, The 
late Incumbent had only been dead a very short time, and it 
would have been no more than decent if the Bishop had waited 
to see whether any possible modus vivendi could be discovered 
by which the claims of the law and the claims of the congre. 
gation could be reconciled. It might have turned out, in the 
end, that the appointment he has actually made was the best 
which was open to him; but when he had six months in 
which to arrive at this conclusion, he ought not to haye 
jumped to it in about as many days. Though we do not 
admire the Bishop of London’s method of dealing with the 
Ritual difficulty, it is only just to him to say that he would 
not have made so gross a mistake as this. 

There isno need, however, to single out this or that Bishop 
for censure in this matter. They are, one and all, apparently 
ituation in which the Established 
Church will be placed, if things are left as they are, The 
result of the proceedings in the Queen’s Bench will be of 
Supposing that it turns 
out that Lord Penzance has no power to send a recalcitrant 
Incumbent to gaol, Lord Penzance’s intervention will not be 
wanted to deprive him 
pension. Upon tha 
After three years’ 


unable to appreciate the s 


little or no importance in this respect. 


end of three years from his sus- 
clear, 
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vacant, and it only needs the institution of a sufficient number 

of prosecutions and a similar delay to make a clean sweep of 

the Ritualist Clergy. No doubt, deprivation will not make the 
e i] } 





same kind of sensation as imprisonment: indeed, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury seems to think that it will make no sensation, 
and if the present prosecutions were the only ones that it 1s 


intended to institute, this view of the case would undoubtedly 
be the true one. It would be hi: 
that he should lose his living for doing what his congregation 
wished him to do, and hard upon this or that 
that it should be deniéd a liberty which was virtually con- 
ceded to others; but Ritualis 
There is no chance, however, that the present prose- 
cutions will remain the only ones. The Church Association 
stands too deeply pledged t ) a more strenuous policy, to allow 
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before. 


things to settle down in any such fashion as this. The Bishops 
must be prepared to see one string of prosecutions follow upon 
another, until there are no more Ritualists left to be prose- 
cuted. When that time comes, what is to happen? Will the 
Ritualist Clergy retire quietly into private life, and leave their 
congregations to be cared for by parsons who are prepared to 
obey the law? Probably, if they were questioned as to their 
intentions, they would declare quite honestly that this was what 
they meant to do. They would regard themselves as unjustly 
deprived, but injustice, they would say, is no excnse for schism ; 
and though their spiritual rulers had deserted and betrayed 
them, they would not renounce their lawful authority, or set 
| 


up altar against altar. So. no doubt, the German adversaries of 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility talked during the Vatican 
Council. But when the pinch came, they found it impossible 
to abide by their intenti yn, and in that impo sibility the Old 
Catholic body had its origin. The deprived Clergy will not 
be able to put aside the thouuht of their flock. Where are their 
congregations to go, when every Ritualist church is shut up? Are 
they to dispense for themsely 1 their child 


m id their children with that 
teaching of the eye to which they have learned to att ich go much 
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e, or are they to go to Roman Catholic churches to 
find it? It seems to us incredible that the whole body of 
the Ritualist Clergy should be deaf to this appeal. By that 
time, the relations between them and the Bishops will have 
pecome so strained, that it will not be a very violent conelu- 
sion that the Erastianism of the Episcopate has tainted it 
with heresy, and that it is the Established Church, not the 
seceding fragment of it, that is really in schism. 

This is the state of things which the Bishops will have to face, 
at no very distant day, if the law remains in its present state. It 
may be assumed that a bishop, as such, is an upholder of the 
existing order of things in England. Iie does not wish, that is 
to say, to see the Church disestablished, ¢ cannot be denied, 
however, that the Established Church has a good mnany 
enemies; and that so long, at all evenis, as the Liberals 
are in Office, some of these enemies are not with- 
out their influence upon the powers that be. What 
would be the effect of a schism on the prospects of the 
Established Church? Would not those who are watch- 
ing for a favourable opportunity of delivering their assault 
feel that the right moment had come? Would not the 
resisting force within be immeasurably lessened by the sore- 
ness and heartburnings which that schism would inevitably 
have caused? Only one answer, we think, can be given to 
these questions ; andin that case, how are the inaction and in- 
difference of the Bishops to be explained? We can understand 
the position of those who say that if Ritualism is to be toler- 
ated in the Church of England, they will no longer care to 
see the Church established, though it is an odd contention 
that it is wicked to remain in a Church which allows its minis- 
iers to wear a vestment symbolizing a particular doctrine, and 
yet not wicked to remain in a Church which allows its ministers 
to preach that very doctrine every time that they go up into 
the pulpit. But the Bishops, as a body, do not take this rigid 
view of the case. They co not love Ritual or Ritualists, but 
they would have no objection to tolerating Ritualism, if tolerat- 
ingit involved no breach of the law,and no conflict with anti- 
Ritualisis. Then why do not they make some effort to get 
the law altered? The Public Worship Regulation Act gives 
congregations no voice in determining the character of the 
services which they attend. It leaves them in this respect ab- 
solutely at the mercy of the incumbent of the parish, with the 
proviso that if they happen to be Ritualists, the incumbent of 
the parish is strictly forbidden to show them any mercy. No 
one contends that Ritualism should be forced upon unwilling 
congregations ; all that would be necessary in order to give 
Ritualists the reasonable liberty they ask is the creation of 
provisions under which, on the one hand, no interference with 
established usage should be permitted against the wishes of 
even a minority of the congregation; and on the other, those 
who wished to depart from established usage should be left 
perfectly free to provide additional services, additional clergy, 
and additional churches for themselves. Live and let live is 
the only law under which the Established Church can hope to 
subsist, and in a crisis like this, it is to the Bishops that we 
naturally turn for some effectual recognition of this fact. If 
no such recognition is forthcoming, it is they who will feel the 
consequences most severely. If this were all, we might face the 
prospect with composure ; but unfortunately, they will not feel 
them alone. 


importane 


SELECTION OR SENIORITY IN THE ARMY? 
\ ILITARY reformers are puzzling themselves over a difti- 
4 culty which ought to be trivial, but is not. Mr. Childers 
Is trying, as successive War Ministers have tried, to render the 
British Army moro real, by thinning the immense List of 
Generals—almost Spanish in its length and absurdity—by 
abolishing the sinecure Joloneleies, and, it is said, by making 
four battalions, instead of two, of each regiment ; so that when 
an emergency arises, one battalion at least may be filled up to 
var strength with men belonging to itself, and without the 
discreditable and disorganising system of calling for “ yolun- 
teers,” under which a commanding officer who has just per- 
rected his regiment may see it suddenly reduced to a power- 
ess and disorganised carcase. All these reforms are improve- 
ments, the grand princip| > of them b ing that e ory . 
ollicer in our little Army shall be efficient, shall be ready, and 
shall be liable to move any i 


man and 





make the scheme complete, however, it is essential that the Com- 
manding Officer of each regiment shall be a picked man 

lot be appointed on the sole ground of seniority. In tl 
British Ariny, more than in any other army in the ld, 
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ywhere at twelve hours’ notice. To | 


this clear reason,—he has to maintain discipline by his character, 
as much as by his authority. In theory, he is nearly as absolute 
as aFrench or Austrian colonel ; but in practice, he is expected to 
govern the men without incessant punishment, and to control his 
officers by other means than direct commands. The latter espe- 
cially require “ handling,” for a Lieutenant-Colonel who simply 
ruled might find half his best officers resigning, and the re- 
mainder either socially mutinous or passively recalcitrant. 
He has not the means, and cannot have the means, of com- 
pelling submissiveness possessed by a French Colonel, who is 
sure of support at Head-quarters, and whose officers cannot 
depart. The discipline is striet enough, but half the officers 


are too well off to care if they go or stay, a resignation ear- 


ries no social stigma, and a commanding officer who is not 





respected is very 


y soon not obeyed. Tle must be a man of 
special character, and it is foolish to suppose that the senior 
officer in age or service will always possess character suf- 
ficient. He may be a man who is worn out, and who, 
though he works excellently in a groove. is entirely unfit 
; though an ex- 


for responsible command. Jle may be, g 
cellent fellow, a man who cannot govern at all, one of 
those schoolmasters whom schoolboys thoroughly like, but 
defy, nevertheless, almost to their face. He may, again, and 
that is commoner, be a man with a genius for exciting hate, a 
man who would reduce a Russian regiment to the consistency 
of a machine, but who in England in the old days would have 


been challenged once a week, and shot in the back whenever 





he went into action. That kind of man can sometimes 
govern a ship, where the loneliness of the captain may be 
complete and discipline is inexorabl but he eannot govern 


y> 


t, in which hi officers may be socially his 


a British regimen 
superiors, and every second oflicer ean make life, in one way or 
another, uncomfortable to him. Such a man has been known 
to sneceed when he was perfectly eflicient, singularly ready with 
his pen, and as fearless as a shell; but he usually reduces a regi- 
ment to a condition of sullen inefliciency. In short, the com- 
manding oflicer must be picked, and the Duke of Cambridge 
says he cannot and will not pick him. The work of 
selection is, igh as regards informa- 
tion, The Army is brotherhood, every leading man’s 
character is as thoroughly known to his comrades as that 
of the chief schoolboys in a public school, every incident 
in his history is carefully recorded, and 
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the confidential re- 
ports about him are not deficient in disagreeable plainness. 
The group round the Commander-in-Chief could, if they chose 
to exert themselves for a month and give opinions without 
fear or favour, choose a hundred officers fit for command, 
and not make above five mistakes, those five being 
men in whom command broncht out some definite and un- 
expected change of character The difficulty is not that. 
but this —that the Duke of Cambridge and his Staff 
fear the social and political pressure that would bo put upon 
them by the superseded officers, fear the military papers, fear 
talk in Parliament and * Society,” fear, above all, the cavils of 
that great military debating society, the Army itself. They 
will, they say, be constantly accused in public and private of 
favouritism ; and they are, in their secret hearts, not sure that 
they will not be guilty of it. What are they to do, if a 
prince, and a great noble, and a valuable member of Parlia- 
ment, and the editor of a great daily paper, all tell them that in 
passing over Major Smith they are guilty of yielding to un- 
warrantable prejudice, or of untair hurry to bring Major Brown 
—‘‘capital aide-de-camp, you remember” —to the front ? 
With regard to that point of favouritism, we may say at once 
thatit is a less evil to the State, though not to individuals, than 
seniority. A favourite may be an eflicient man while a com- 
manding officer selected by seniority in the teeth of his 
superior’s knowledge that he is unfit, cannot be. Cherchill 
was a favourite, and won Blenheim; and Colonel A. Wellesley 


might have been broke before Seringapatam, but that 
his brother was Viceroy, and he won Waterloo. But in 
truth, it is not the chance of tar yuritism which delays the 


adoption of selection, b itth tem under which the Conamander- 
in-Chief is appointed for life, because he 18 a Prince, or other- 
wise acceptable to the Court. Su h an officer is compelled to 
dread the gradual ac: | of hatreds and discontents, as 
a Coramander-in-Chi ppointed for five years only is not. 
The latter may not | > better man the bolder 
| man, but he has to ¢ i. reputa- 
tion whieh, if he fairly 1 mcd competent, 1s Im 
no serious danger, J will make enemies by supersessions, 
but by the time he 5 nu > to embarrassment 


his tour of daty will be oven Lie can reeommend or select as 
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freely as a Lord Chancellor, or a Premier, or anybody else en- 
trusted with patronage for which an entire profession is long- 
ing, contending, and intriguing. We do not find a Premier 
declaring that he cannot contend against pressure in the appoint- 
ment of Bishops. or a Lord Chancellor selecting the oldest 
Benchers to make Judges of. The truth is, the Prince has a 
system to guard, and to guard it wants to avoid the enmities 
inseparable in such circumstances from the rigid performance 
of duty; and if he and his Staff were replaced by men 
peremptorily changed, as in India, every five years, selection 
would be as easy as it is indispensable. There is no such 
trouble in the Navy. because the Navy is, as the Army should 
be, a Parliamentary Department. 

The change will not be made until a catastrophe has 
occurred, such as was just averted in the Crimea; and the 
nation, furious at finding its long career of victory snapped 
short, insists upon hanging some wretched Byng or other, and 
upon placing tle Army on a democratic basis. But it may be 
possible for a strong Minister, with a majority behind him, to 
introduce palliatives. We do not see, for example, why the 
200 Peers and 150 Commoners who have been, or think they 
have been soldiers, should object to officers receiving reward 
for exceptional conduct, or efticiency, or gallantry, in the 
shape of a grant of so many years’ service to count 
towards command. Captain Smith has commanded his 
company splendidly in a skirmish, Why should he not 
have three years? Captain Brown is reported by a suc- 
eession of commanding officers for exceptional efficiency in 
command, why not give him two years? Captain Jones is 
specially recommended by the Inspecting General for conduct 
under difficult circumstances, why not give hima year? If every 
such grant were gazetted, with its reasons, the whole Army 
would be able to judge of their validity ; and in the immense 
majority of cases they would be valid, half the exceptions 
being instances of a capacity for acquiring general favour, 
which is of itself one of the qualifications for com- 
mand. The grant shonld convey no rank and no 
money, nothing but a definitely limited “seniority ” when 
the command of a regiment has to be filled up. There 
may be objections to this plan which we do not perceive, the 





chief one we see being the great power of influencing ulti- 
mate promotion which it leaves to a General commanding in 
the field: bat how is that to be avoided? Somebody must 
have power, and the governing group at home know 
quite well whether Sir Frederick Roberts, or Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, ov Sir Donald Stewart is naming an officer because 
he has deserved promotion, er because he desircs him to be 
promoted. We cannot extinguish favouritism altogether, but 
we can ex! ish inefficiency. unless, indeed, we yield to the 
Duke of Catabridee, and adhere to Seniority alone. In that 
case we shall very soon regret Purchase, which at least 
allowed yourg xn to get well up the ladder. With 
seniority only antl a few years of peace, we may find 


ourselves in the position of the old Bengal Army, in which 
one-third of the commanding oflicers were “experienced” 
and “ excellent “and “ brave” old gentlemen, with “ serious 


’ 


elaims,” who coul:l neither govern nor direct, and in many 


notorious cases could neither march, nor ride, nor give intel- 
ligible words of command. The system there was, of course, 


aggravated by “civil employ ;” but it may become so bad 
even here as to gravely diminish the efficiency of an Army so 
small that, if it is not effective in the technical sense, it does 
not oxist. 


THE REARRANGEMENT OF THE BENCH. 
VHE Judges have met in council, and it is understood that 
by a considerable majority they have assented to the 
Lord Chancellor's proposals for the fusion of the three Com- 
mon Law Divisions of the High Court into one, and for the 
abolition of the offices of Chief Baron and Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. That these innovations were not accepted 
without discussion and opposition may be inferred from the 
memorandum submitted to the Council by Mr. Justice 
Watkin Williams, and published in Wednesday’s Zimes. Mr. 
Justice Williams has always been reputed to be a friend 
of law reform, and it appears from the memorandum in 
question that he is prepared to go even further than 
the Lord Chancellor suggests, in the direction of re- 
arranging the business and consolidating the departments of 
the Supreme Court. We may, therefore, be sure that his 
objections to the proposed abolition of the two Chiefships are 
not due to a temper of obstinate Conservatism. His long 





Sia 
experience of the profession, and the fact that, from hj 
recent elevation to the Bench, he is probably more famuiliae 
than any of his colleagues with the opinions and feelin a 
the Bar, are further reasons for giving his views a comenll 
consideration. Nor can the question be yet regarded as he ion 
the region of discussion. The consent of the Judges Mes th 
Lord Chancellor’s proposal no doubt removes the chief 
obstacle to its adoption; but the order of the Privy Connell 
which will give effect to it, must lie upon the tables of 
both Houses of Parliament for thirty days, and a hostile 
address from either House is sufficient to annul it, The 
House of Lords insisted on retaining its appellate jurisdiction 
in face of the united judgment of Lord Selborne and Lord 
Cairns; and very slight encouragement from the dissentient 
Judges, unless it is overborne by a decided expression of 
public opinion, may induce it again to interpose to prevent 
the sacrifice of the threatened dignities, 

Mr. Justice Williams asserts that “ in treating the question 
logically, and excluding remote and indirect consequences, it 
would be difficult to assign any sufficient reason for the 
retention of more than one chief over the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature.” If we have only one Court 
why should we have more than one chief? And why, there. 
fore (if strict logic is to prevail), so long as we have a 
Lord Chancellor, should we have even a Lord Chief Justice of 
England, whose office Lord Selborne proposes to retain? The 
answer, we suppose, would be that though in name the Court 
is one, yet there is in fact a substantial distinction, both with 
regard to the kind of work done and to the manner of doing 
it, between the Chancery and the Common-Law Divisions, 
Theoretically, it is true, with certain slight limitations, that 
any cause of action may be tried before any Judge. There ig 
nothing, for instance, to prevent a suitor from bringing an 
action of slander in the Court of Vice-Chancellor Malins, 
It is true that he would have to forego the advantages, which 
are not always unmixed, of trial by jury; but on the other 
hand, he would have a Judge whose ear is open to all com- 
plaints, and Counsel whose vigour has not been emasculated in 
the enervating atmosphere of Lincoln's Inn. But though 
there are many classes of action which might be brought in- 
differently in any of the Courts, there is a large and important 
department of litigation which is necessarily confined to 
the Chancery Division. That Division alone possesses 
the administrative machinery without which the com- 
plicated questions which perpetually arise in the execution of 
trusts, the distribution of estates, and the winding-up of 
Companies cannot be satisfactorily worked’ out. No “ fusion 
of law and equity” can make the same apparatus equally 
appropriate to the decision of an action for goods sold and 
delivered, and the administration of the property of a deceased 
millionaire. The principle of the administration of labour is 
as applicable to judicial as to industrial business. The great aim 
in both should be to economise time and strength, and to adjust 
the workman to his work. The assimilation of procedure, and 
the constant interchange of Judges between the different 
Courts, are excellent things; but they are only means to an 
end, and cease to be desirable when they are carried further 
than that end requires. The line of demarcation which divides 
the Chancery and Common-Law sides of the High Court is thus 
not altogether an arbitrary one,and the Lord Chancellor may 
with perfect consistency maintain that it is expedient to have 
a separate President for each of these, and yet that it is not 
expedient to have separate Presidents for Divisions, which, 
with different names, do precisely the same work, and do it 
in precisely the same way. 

What, then, are the reasons which Mr. Justice Williams 
assigns for the retention of the offices of Chief Baron and 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas? In strict logic, as he 
acknowledges, the existence of such functionaries is incont- 
patible with the theory of our reconstituted Courts. He 
pleads for their continuance partly on sentimental, partly on 
practical grounds. From the sentimental point of view, there 
is, no doubt, a great deal to be said for any office which 
has existed, without a break, for six or seven hundred 
years. Its long traditions, its illustrious occupants, its very 
name, are in themselves an eloquent defence. But such con- 
siderations, weighty as they are, can no longer be advanced in 
this particular case. They deserved and received attention 
seven years ago, when the old Courts were thrown into the 
crucible and recast. Now that the Courts themselves are 
gone, it seems rather a mockery than a tribute to their 
memory to retain the empty titles of their chiefs. To borrow 
a legal maxim,—Nes accessoria sequitur rem principalem. Mr. 
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Justice Williams is, no doubt, alive to all this, and makes no 
allusion to the antiquity or distinguished history of the offices 
in question. His sentimental plea, if we may so call it, 
ig of a vaguer and less traversable kind. “ Many delicate 
and invisible springs,” he says, “ would be touched, and 
I believe that the quality and tone, especially of the Bench 
of First Instance, would suffer seriously from the absence 
of these high judicial officers, and from other indirect but 
inevitable consequences of withdrawing them from the Bench.” 
And again, “I think that the Court of Appeal and the Appel- 
Jate Tribunal in the House of Lords would also gradually suffer 
and deteriorate, from certain indirect but inevitable conse- 
quences which can be foreseen, but which need not be par- 
ticularised.” We confess that this puzzles us. What are the 
1‘ delicate and invisible springs ” which “ would be touched ?” 
Why should the “ quality and tone ” of the Bench suffer, under 
the circumstances supposed? Are there any signs of this de- 
terioration in the Exchequer Division, which has now sat for 
a month without a Chief Baron? Are the Chancery 
Judges, who always sit alone, and know nothing of the re- 
straining and stimulating companionship of a Chief, deficient in 
«quality and tone ?” Above ail, what are the “indirect but 
inevitable consequences ’’ of a disastrous nature which * can be 
foreseen, but need not be particularised?’ The more than 
Herodotean reticence of Mr. Justice Williams is tantalising to 
the last degree ; and if he was not more communicative to the 
Council than he has been to the public, we can hardly be sur- 
prised if this part of his protest produced little effect. We 
pass, then, to his practical argument, which is more easily 
intelligible. It amounts in substance to this :—That the office 
of a Judge (¢.e., of an “ordinary ” Judge) is less attrac- 
tive, more laborious, and worse paid than it was thirty 
years ago; that, on the other hand, more can be made 
by a successful man at the Bar than used to be the case ; 
and that, therefore, it is unwise to do away with the great 
prizes which make the Bench an object of ambition to the 
ablest men. It cannot be aenied that the premises of the 
argument are correct. A Judge now-a-days does harder work 
than his predecessors of the last generation, for less pay. A 
prosperous Queen’s Counsel sometimes has a larger quantity of 
business, and more liberal fees, than used to fall to the lot of 
any but the heads of the profession. But does the conclusion 
which Mr. Justice Williams draws necessarily follow? Even if 
the proportions have somewhat changed the altitude of the 
Bench, as compared with the Bar, is still considerable. 
After a time, the strain of a great practice becomes 
almost unendurable. To a task-ridden man who has made a 
fortune, and longs for comparative repose, the Bench, with 
its congenial and not overwhelming work, its dignity, and 
its certainty, offers many attractions. Experience shows 
that the best men rarely refuse even an “ ordinary”’ Judge- 
ship. But even if it were not so, the remedy surely lies in 
a different direction from that suggested by Mr. Justice 
Williams. The country could easily afford to improve the 
position of the Judges of the Court of Appeal. Their 
salaries might be increased, and their posts rendered in other 
ways more dignified. Promotion to that Court would then 
be regarded as an adequate reward for the highest distinction 
at the Bar or on the Bench, and the best talent would be 
attracted to the work which most requires it. 








THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THE LIMITS OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 

N the valuable essay on the “ Limits of Human Knowledge,” 
which the Duke of Argyll contributes to the December num- 

ber of the Contemporary Review, there is one passage which con- 
tains so much weight of thought, that we wish he had dwelt 
longer upon it, and devoted a larger part of his paper to its 
special illustration. It is this:—‘‘ Nothing certainly in the 
human mind is more wonderful than this: that it is conscious 
of its own limitations. ‘his consciousness would be impossible, 
if those limitations were in their nature absolute. The bars 
Which we feel so much, and against which we so often heat in 
vain, are bars which could not be felt at all, unless there were 
something in us which seeks a wider scope. It is as if these 
bars were a limit of opportunity, rather than a boundary of power. 
No absolute limitation of mental faculty ever is, or ever could 
be, felt by the people whom it affects. Of this we have abund- 
on evidence in the lower animals, and in those lower faculties 
of our own nature which are of like kind to theirs. All their 
powers, and many of our own, are exerted without any sense of 





that 

of them is absolute and complete. In their own nature, they 
admit of no larger use. The field of effort and of attainable 
enjoyment is, as regards them, coextensive with the whole field 
in view. Nothing is seen or felt by them which may not be 
possessed. In such possession all exertion ends, and all desire 
is satisfied. This is the law of every faculty subject to a limit 
which is absolute.’ We suppose the Duke to mean, for 
instance, that the man who, when suffering from cold, or hunger 
and thirst, desires to be warm and to eat and drink, is conscious 
of no painful sense of the limitation of his facuities, such 
as, no doubt, he does feel when he begins to aspire 
after the beautiful, or to crave a further knowledge of the 
true. He knows perfectly well what he wants; and when 
he gets to a good fire, or sits down to a hearty dinner, he is in 
no danger of wringing his hands in despair that the human 
faculties are so closely limited, and these limits so soon reached. 
The sign of absolute limitation is that there is no consciousness of 
any limit. ‘The man who is comfortably warm forgets all about 
his former need of warmth, and does not beat upon his breast 
and call himself miserable because he cannot tind new pleasure 
in getting warmer. ‘The man who has been overcome with a 
desire for sleep, and has had his sleep out, does not bewail him- 
self because he cannot sleep more and longer; his need and 
power were strictly limited, and when that limited need was 
satisfied and that limited power was exhausted, the idea of going 
beyond the limit never even suggests itself as a thing to be 
desired. The limit is so much a part of the very essence of the 
need, that the limit once reached, the need is extinguished, 
and there is nothing in our nature to suggest the im- 
patience of a limit. It is totally different in the case 
of those faculties of which the limitation is not absolute. 
We yearn after beauty, and only find our yearning 
satisfied for a moment, before we are conscious how imper- 
fect the satisfaction is, how far beyond it the imagination 
has already travelled. We thirst for truth, and the nearer 
we seem to get to some great truth, the sooner we find 
ourselves in a sort of despair that the great realm of Truth 
eludes us on every side. We hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, and the few crumbs of the everlasting breal and drops of 
the living water that pass our lips, only make us doubly con- 
scious of the finiteness of our grasp and the intinitude of the 
quest. The Duke of Argyli is absolutely right when he says 
that the clearest evidence of absolute limitation is the uncon- 
sciousness of a limit. We are, for instance, absolutely limited 
in our knowledge of physical matters by the testimony of 
our various senses, and the consequence is that we never 
fret after the knowledge of completely new physical quali- 
ties for which we have no sense. If there be in other beings a 
physical sense which tells neither of hardness, nor softuess, nor 
sound, nor taste, nor smell, nor light, nor colour, nor heat, nor 
cold, nor any quality known to men—and there may, of course, 
be a hundred such—human beings nevertheless do not desire it, 
nor lament over the want of it. The limitation of onr nature 
is so perfect as regards a non-existent sense, that to us it Is 


limitation, and this because of the very fact that the limitation 


nothing in the world; and we must wait till we have at least 
the germs of such a sense, before we can complain of the 
destiny which refuses us its development. 

So far the Duke’s position appears tons to be quite invulner- 
able, but he hardly seems to have made as much of it as he 


might. Consciousness of limitation, he says, iv the true index 





of the imperfectness of the limitation; the disposition to beat 
against the bars of our cage, shows that the cage is one intended 
not so much to bound our powers, as to limit our opportunities. 
Now, wherever this is the case, surely it is obvions enough, not 
only that those opportunities inay be enlarged, but that the 
gift most to be expected from any being higher than 
ourselves who ean understand us,—if such a being exists, 

will enlarge them. It is obvious 
that we act so by each other. In dealing with each other, 
it constantly happens that we come across those whose 
powers are below our own, but whose opportunities are 


is that, as occasion fits, he 


much below their powers; and when this happens, we 
set ourselves to enlarge those opportunities, by the pro- 
cess we call education. Even in regard to the most 
intelligent of the lower animals, this process is a very 


real one; we teach them to understand onr wants, aud 
to supply them. We can do nothing, of conrse, 
transcends entirely the limits of their powers; hut so far as 
their powers wre narrowed only by their nary 
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we often can and do enlarge them. And nothing would surprise 
us more than to find a savage or a dog declining to learn from 
us what it is in our power to teach him, on the plea that by 
the constitution of his own nature he is incapable of learning 
from us. Indeed no such incapacity, as the Duke’s principle 
implies, could exist, unless it were so complete that the mere 
attempt to remove it would be, in itself, intrinsically absurd. 
The very fact, for example, that you can attempt to give, and 


partly succeed in giving 


uitally blind man some 





, a cone 
equivalents for your impressions of colour, proves in itself that 
though such blindness on one side is an absolute limitation, 
there are other modes of approach to the lessons taught 
by light and colour, which even to a blind man are not 
inaccessible. But toa blind dog, on the other hand, no one in 
his senses would attempt to impart any notion of what is meant 
by light or colour. And it is, therefore, obvious that whatever we 
are capable of sincerely desiring to know, there is no inconsider- | 
able chance of a higher being being able, sooner or later, to 
teach us. Whiut does, then, strike us with surprise is that the 








doctrine of the absolute limitation of the human faculties 
should ever have been laid down by thinkers, as it so often has 
been, as a barrier in the way of divine revelation. If the whole 
study of the unity of Nature suggests, the Duke of Argyll 
shows that it does, a far higher and deeper intelligence at the 
source of all things, than any which we see embodied in any 
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idual being, then the mere fact that we are capable of 
thirsting for a fuller communion with that Intelligence, should 
be warrant enough to show that our faculties cannot well be so 
limited as to forbid his enlarging gradually the limits of our 
opportunity of knowledge. 'T'o say that the finite cannot com- 
prehend the infinite, is nothing to the purpose. The real 
question is whether the finite is to plead its existing prison-bars 
as a reason why infinite power should not, one by one, remove 
those prisou-bars, or at least enlarge the area to which they 
confine us. That dogmatism of ignorance which justifies 
itself for not listening to anything professing to come from 
above, on the ground that it is incapable of understanding the 
Infinite, really amounts to an accusation of incapacity to teach 
in the Creator, much more than of an incapacity to learn in 
the creature. We cannot know what we cannot even desire to 
know. But once admit that we can desire to know any truth, 
and that there is one above us who does know it, and then no 
incapacity on our side can be so deep but what it may be 
gradually removed. The philosophy which perversely barricades 
our ignorance against the influx of diviner light, by urging 
the plea of incapacity, is really a very poor sort of presumption 





in disguise. We cannot lament our ignorance, without the 
capacity for more knowledge; and we cannot assert that there 
is any infinite source of knowledge, without also implying that 
there is One who must know how gradually to remove our 
ignorance. That the doctrine of the Unknown and Un- 
knowable should be preached by Agnostics as an excuse 
for attending mainly to the small minutiae of science, we 
can well understand; but that it should be pleaded by Deists 
or Pantheists as a reason why it is childish to study the eras of 
asserted revelation, we cannot understand at all. From the 
human point of view, the limit of the unknown is a mere ques- 
tion of the limit of our ignorance; and that the limits of our 


ignorance must be much less settled and much more removy- 
able than the educating power of an infinite Being, seems 


to usas obvious, @ prvori, as it is historically certain that human 
, 


ignorance has been ulways and steadily dwindling, and has 


often shrunk within limits into which it had been triumphantly 





proved beforeh: that ne uceivable advance of speculative 
light could ever sueceed in driving it 





W" wouder whether tl lisposition to leave a fortune 
increases’ It seems an odd question to ask, but it 1 
directly suggested by the memorandum submitted by Mr. 
Justice Watkin Williams to the Council of Judges, and pub- 
lished in the 7'ines of Wednesday. Tle obiects to the abolition 
of the Chief Justiceship of mmon Pleas and the Chief Barony 
of Exchequer, because the eductions deprive the profession | 
of two prizes which attracted the very best men within it, and | 
from another point wwe havea certain sympathy with his 
argument, though \ an vid elsewl our remedy would 
he a different on j idud are the better for a prize or two 
ip prospect, to \ harder, to attend more regularly, and 
to be more careful of the impression made upon their colleague 








a 
by their more important decisions. It is a pity, if we are to 
have younger Judges—and we want a few youngsters of 
forty-five on the Bench most woefully—to deprive them of 
objects to which they might aspire, or of any of the usual ine 
centives to encounter disagreeable tasks. Judges are like other 
men, and as they cannot be whipped up if they are lazy, it jg 
well to tempt them by rewards always to put forward their fal] 
power. Perfunctory work, in their case, is bad work, Mr, 
Justice Williams, however, goes further, and implies that what 
with the increase of expenses, and the decreased value of money, 
and the large fortunes made in all departments, a Puisne Judge. 
ship, with its salary of £5,000 a year, is not such an object of 
desire as it once was, and the J'ies endorses his statement 
with a direct demand for higher wages for the Bench, 
We have no objection to offer, if higher pay is wanted, disliking 
the ‘Treasury tradition of parsimony in this Department, 
but we should like to know what is the exact truth of the 
matter. Is £5,000 a year for life less of a temptation to the 
highest-class professional than it was? We doubt it greatly, 
unless, indeed, there has been a change of sentiment, rather 
than of cireumstances, to which we will allude farther on, 
Thirty years ago an inquiry was ordered by the House of 
Commons into official salaries, which induced a great many 
leading men in all professions to give evidence, and elicited 
many curious facts, and it was then pretty well agreed that 
£5,000 a year for life did tempt almost any professional man 
to abandon ordinary labour. One or two men made much 
larger incomes, especially popular barristers, when in office ; but 
the number of lawyers, or barristers, or physicians, or engineers 
who earned £7,000 a year was very small, and that sum is less by 
a great deal than a Judge’s salary of £5,000a year. The Judge 
has that for life, subject only to a certain risk from chronic dis- 
ability, such as blindness, which might compel him to resign; 
but the professional man, besides that risk, has to meet the 
risk of ill-health, of declining powers, and of fluctuations 
in popular favour,—the last a very serious element in 
the question. Sir Watkin Williams implies that much 
more is made now; but Sir Watkin, as we all know, 
rather despises the position of an “ ordinary ” Judge, and may 
Le induced, by exceptional experience, to overrate the prosperity 
of the Bar. We see nothing in the condition of the Professions 
to have inereased their gains so much, as compared with thirty 
years ago. Larger fortunes are made in business, no doubt, 
and more strong men who want fortunes may be tempted into 
commerce; but that argument only affects the young, not the 
men whose careers have finally been chosen. We do not 
choose Judges at Harrow, but among men of fifty. There 
are more of the rich to pay fees, it is true; but then 
there are more men contending for those fees, and the old 
limitations on the contention are as strong as they ever were. 
The days have not been lengthened by a minute. A man in 
business may make anything, because it takes no more time to 
effect a transaction involving £20,000 than one involving a few 
hundreds; but professional work is measured in the long-run by 
time, and there is no more time than there was. A successful 
man in a profession gets good business for fifteen years, 
and large business perhaps, if he is lucky, for fifteen more, 
and let him work as he likes, he cannot screw more than 
sixteen hours ‘out of any one day. ‘Two or three barristers 
may make £15,000 a year, two or three physicians and 
surgeons £8,000, and two or three engineers £10,000; but we 
question if the luckiest of them all would not, if they thought 
of themselves alone, sell their chances for a certain life annuty 
of £5,000 a year. Of course, they may make blunders in such a 
sale. A man may be a hypochondriae, and fancy his powers 
coing, when they are not; or sickness coming, when it is far 
olf; or may fear work because his liver is congested, when the 
result shows that he could haye worked for another twenty 
vears. But taking into fair account the chances of life, 
and the inner dread most men have of a change of for 
tune, and the dislike of pushing for business, we should say 


\ 
T 


C5.000 a year secure was still quite sufficient to tempt a first- 
q He may 


lass man into a positir h of very dignified usefulness. . 
feel that by comparison with his erandfather the Judge, his 
lot in the world is not quite so high as his was, that he is not so 
clearly among the rich, that he cannot live so easily in the very 

st square, or keep quite so many horses; but he compares 


| his generation, and unless he is a Welshman, 


himself with t 
conscious of powers and full of ambition, he is fairly content. 


- to leaving a fortune, instead of enjoys 


It is only if a man | 
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jng an income, that the position of a J wigs — see 
The barrister who is making £5,000 a year can hope to make 
£10,000, or even, for hope 1s limitless, £20,000, and to save 
three-fifths or even three-fourths of his income; and so, if he 
works on till he is an old man, to leave a pleasant sum behind 
him for his children. Itis nothing compared with the amount that 
a great contractor, or a successful speculator on ’Change, or an 
ute regrater of scarce articles, may make in a year,—nothing 
even compared with what has been made by a few shopkeepers, 
miners, or dealers in metals ; but still it is a pleasant sum. The 
man who gives up his profession to take £5,000 a year must sur- 
yender that enticing, if slightly earthy, hope. A Judge must 
live among the rich, and if you live among the rich, and have a 
position, and are compelled to travel about in a certain state, 
and have, as Mr. Justice Williams says, “ expenses,” there is not 
much to be saved out of £5,000 a year. People are always talking 
of the “ huge wealth ” successful professionals must accumulate, 
but they might almost as well talk of the wealth of soldiers. It 
is very difficult to save £3,000 a year before the age of fifty, and 
fifteen years of that ratio of accumulation only yields, after all, 
£50,000, interest included; and that is not, in our days, more 
than a decent independence. It is not £2,000 a year secure. 
A Judge cannot save £1,000 a year out of his salary by any 
becoming management, and the man who accepts the Bench 
must, as far as his new income is concerned, cease to be an 
accumulator. But then it always was so, or very nearly so. 
We suppose fifty years ago a Judge might save £1,500 
a year, and invest it at five per cent., instead of three; 
but still, it was the old, unpromoted lawyer, or the lawyer 
in office, who made the fortune, not the Judge. If the loss 
of the chance of accumulating increases the distaste for 
the Bench, such as Sir Watkin Williams believes to exist, the 
taste for accumulating in order to bequeath, must have increased ; 
and we wonder if it has. he signs on the surface are that it 
has not. Men certainly do not work hard later on into 
life when they are able to retire, for the old idea was 
to die in harness, and the new one is to get away at 
sixty-two. Men certainly spend more than they did, and 
the class, of which every experienced observer can recall some 
examples, the semi-misers, who made £5,000 a year, spent 
£300, and died worth a “ plum,” decidedly decreases. We incline 
to believe, nevertheless, partly from many years’ study of wills 
and the probate duties, that the desire to accumulate for others, 
for the pleasure and power of bequeathing large or unexpected 
sums, is increasing, and does atfect the readiness to accept 
salaries. A“ fortune” means so much, and other worldly dis- 
tinctions so little, that there is a charm about a fortune, even 
if you are not to enjoy it, which there never was before. That 
may increase the disinclination of men in the full swing of 
prosperity to go out of the stream and stand in the quieter 
nooks, and so far Sir Watkin Williams may be right; but we 
do not know that it much matters. There is no particular 
reason for wishing that Attorney-Generals, and Solicitor- 
Generals, and barristers always engaged five-deep should take 
Judgeships, and no proof whatever that the men with the 
largest businesses will make the best Judges. Such men are 
often the strongest, but they are often also the most plausible 
or most pushing ; and £5,000 a year, as yet, will always bring 
good men. Englishmen want good Judges, and wish them to 
be highly placed; but spare money had much better be invested 
in a large increase of the Bench, and the creation of a prize or 
two, than in any general increase of the rate of salary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OPENING DAY. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rugby, 7 
UUR opening day drew near, not withont rousing the most 
serious misgivings in the minds of most of us whether we 
could possibly be ready to receive our guests. Invitations had 
been issued to our neighbours—friends, as we had learnt to esteem 
them —in Cincinnati, Knoxville, Chatanooga, whose hospitali- 
ues we had enjoyed, and who had expressed a cordial sym- 
pathy with our enterprise, and a desire to visit us. We looked 
also for some of our own old members from distant New Eng- 
land, in all probability seventy or eighty guests, to lodge and 
board, and convey from and back to the railway, seven miles 
over our new road,—no small undertaking, under our cireum- 





stances. But the hotel was still in the hands of the contractor, 
from whom, as yet, only the upper floors had been rescued. The 
staircase wanted banisters, and the hall and living-rooms were 
still only halt-wainscoated, and full of earpenters’ benches and 
plasterers’ trays; while the furniture and crockery lumbered wp 
the big barn, or stood about in cases on the broad verandah. 
As for our road, it was splendid, so far as it went, but some two 
miles were still merely a forest tr from which all trees and 
it was all; and the bridge 
over the Clear Fork stream, b y i the town site is entered, 
had only the tirst cross-timbers laid from pier to pier, while the 
approaches seemed to lie in hopeless, weltering confusion, diffi- 
cult on horseback, impossible on wheels. However, the manager 
declared that we shonld drive over the bridge on Sater- 
day afternoon, and that the contracter should be out of the 
hotel by Monday midday. 





stumps had been removed, but +1 








With this we were obliged to be 
content, though it was running things fine, as we looked 
for our guests on that Monday afternoon, and the opening was 
tixed for the next morning. And so it came to pass, as the 
Bridge and road were declared passable by the 
named time, though nervous persons might well have thought 
twice before attempting the former in the heavy omnibuses 


manager said. 


hired for the occasion; and we were able to get possession and 
move furniture and crockery into the hotel, though the car- 
penters still held the unfinished staircase. 

So far, so good; but still everything, we felt, depended on the 
weather. If the glorious days we had been having held, all 
would be well. ‘The promise was fair up to Sunday evening, 
Amos Hill shook his head, 
and the geologist’s ancroil barometer gave ominous signs. They 
Early in the night the rain set in, and 
by daybreak, when we were already astir, a steady, soft, search- 
ing rain was coming down perpendicularly, which lasted, with 
scarcely a break, clear through the day, and till midnight. With 
feelings of blank despair we thought of the new road, softened 
intoa Slough of Despond, and the hastily thrown-up approaches 
to the bridge giving way under the laden omnibnses, and waited 
our fate. It was, as usual, beiter than we looked for. The 
morning train from Chatanooga would bring our southern 


but at sunset there was a change. 


proved only too correct. 


guests in time for early dinner, if no break-down happened ; 
and sure enough, within half-an-hour of the expected time 
up came the omnibuses, escorted to the hotel door by the 
manager and his son, on horseback ; and the Bishop of Tennessee, 
with his chaplain, the Mayor of Chatanooga, and a number of 
the leading citizens of that city and of Knoxville, descended in 
the rain. In five minutes we were at our ease and happy. If 
they had all been Englishmen on a pleasure-trip, they could not 
have taken the down-pour more cheerily as a matter of course, 
and pleasant, rather than otherwise, after the long drought. 
They dined, chatted, and smoked in the verandah, and then 
trotted off in gui coats to look round at the walks, gardens, 
streets, and cots, escorted by “the boys.” 
with pride, that they had come uj 
without any kind of contireten 


The manager reported, 
in an hour and a quarter, and 
ps, though, no doubt, the new road 
vas deep, in places. 

All anxiety was over for the moment, as the northern train, 
bringing our Cincinnati and New-England friends, was not due 
till after dark. 
eight, when, if all went well, the northerners would be about dae. 
The tables were « leared, 1 


We sat down to tea in detachments from six to 


relaid once more for them, and 
every preparation made to give them a warm weleome. Nine 





struck, and still no sign of them; then ten, by which time, in 
this early country, all but some four or five anxious souls had 
retired. We sat round the stove in the hall, and listened 
to the war-stories of the Mayor of Chatanooga, and our 


host of the Tabard, who had served on opposite sides in 
the terrible campaigns in the south of the State, which 
had ended at Missionary Ridge, and filled the national 
cemetery of Chatanooga with 14,000 graves of Union soldiers 
But neither the interest of the stories themselves, nor the plea- 


sure of seeing how completely all bitterness had passed out of 
, 


tel 
the narrators’ minds, could keep our thoughts from dwelling on 





the piteh-dark road, sodden by this time with the rain, and the 
maucais pas of the bridge. Eleven struck, and now it became 
too serious for anything bat anxi neerings into the black 
night, and considerations as to what tld be done. We had 
ordered lantert y 8 nd were oO! th int starting for the 
bridge, when faint sounds, ¢ n singing im chorus, came 
through the darkness. ‘They grew in volume, and now we could 
hear the omnib hict ll of, * John Brown’s 
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body lies mouldering in the grave,” given with a swing and preci- 
sion which told of old campaigners. That stirring melody could 
hardly have been more welcome to the first line waiting for 
supports, on some hard-fought battle-ground, than it was to us. 
The omnibuses drew up, a dense cloud rising from the drenched 
horses and mules, and the singers got out, still keeping up 
their chorus, which only ceased on the verandah, and must have 
roused every sleeper in the settlement. The Old Bay State, 
Ohio, and Kentucky had sent usa set of as stalwart good-fel- 
lows as ever sang a chorus orate a beef-steak at midnight; and 
while they were engaged in the latter operation, they told how, 
from the break-down of a freight-train, theirs had been three 
hours late, how the darkness had kept them to a foot’s-pace, 
how the last omnibus had given out in the heavy places, and 
had to be constantly helped on by a pair of mules detached 
from one of the others. “ All’s well that ends well,” and it was 
with a joyful sense of relief that we piloted such of our 
guests as the hotel could not hold across to their cots in 
the barracks at one-in the morning. By nine, the glorious 
southern sun had fairly vanquished rain and mist, and the whole 
plateau was ablaze with the autumn tints, and every leaf 
gleaming from its recent shower-bath. Rugby outdid herself, 
and “leapt to musie and to light” in a way which astonished 
even her oldest and most enthusiastic citizens, some half-dozen 
of whom had had something like twelve months’ experience of 
her moods and tempers. Breakfast began at six, and ended at 
nine, and for three hours batches of well-fed visitors were 
turned out to saunter round the walks, the English gardens, 
and lawn-tennis grounds, until the hour of eleven, fixed by the 
Bishop for the opening service. The church being as yet only 
some six feet above ground, this ceremony was to be held in the 
verandah of the hotel. Meantime, Bishop and chaplain were 
busy among “the boys,” organising a choir to sing the hymns 
and lead the responses. The whole population were gathering 
round the hotel, some four or five buggies, and perhaps twenty 
horses, haltered to the nearest trees, showed the interest 
excited in the neighbourhood. In addition to the seats in the 
verandah, chairs and benches were placed on the ground below, 
for the surplus congregation, behind whom a fringe of white 
and black nutives regarded the proceedings with grave attention. 
Punctual to time, the Bishop and his chaplain, in robes, took 
their places at the corner of the verandah, and gave out the 
first verses of the “Old Hundredth.” There was a moment’s 
pause, while the newly-organised choir exchanged glances as to 
who should lead off, and the pause was fatal to them, for the 
moment. For on the Bishop's left stood the stalwart New- 
Englander who had led the pilgrims of the previous even- 
ing in the “John Brown” chorus. He, unaware of 
the episcopal arrangements, and of the consequent vested 
rights of “the boys,” broke out with, “All people that on 
earth do dwell,” in a voice which carried the whole assembly 
with him, and at once reduced “the boys” to humble followers. 
They had their revenge, however, when it came to the second 
hymn at the end of the service. It was “ Jerusalem, the golden,” 
which is apparently sung to a different tune in Boston to that 
in use in England, so though our musical guest struggled man- 
fully through the first line, and had almost discomfited “the 
boys” by sheer force of lungs, numbers prevailed, and he was 
brought into line. The service was a short one, consisting of 
two psalms, “ Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle ¥” and 
“Except the Lord build the house,” the chapter of Solomon's 
prayer at the dedication of the Temple, half a dozen of the 
Church collects, and a prayer by the Bishop that the town and 
settlement might be built up in righteousness and the fear and 
love of God, and prove a blessing tothe State. Then, after the 
blessing, the gathering resolved itself into a public meeting, 
after American fashion. The Board spoke through their repre- 
sentatives, and Bishop, judge, general manager, and visitors 
exchanged friendly oratorical buffets, and wishes and prophecies 
for the prosperity of the New Jerusalem in the southern high- 
lands. A more genuine or healthier act of worship it has not 
been our good-fortune to attend in these late years. 

Dinner began immediately afterwards, and then the company 
scattered again, some to select town lots, some to the best views, 
the Bishop to organise a vestry, and induce two of “the boys” 
to become lay readers, pending the arrival of a parson (in which 

he was eminently successful); the chaplain to the Clear Fork, 
with one of “the boys’” fishing-rods, after black bass ; and a 
motley crowd to the lawn-tennis ground, to see some sets 
played which would have done no discredit to Wimbledon, and 


sna 
excited much wonder and some enthusiasm amongst natives 


and visitors, A cheerful evening followed, in which the new 
piano in the hotel sitting-room did good service, and many war 
and other stories were told round the big hall stove. Early the 
next morning the omnibuses began carrying off the visitors 
and by night Rugby had settled down again to its ordinary 
life, not, however, without a sense of strength gained for the 
work of building up a community which shall know how to 
comport itself in good and bad times, and shall help, instead of 
hindering, its sons and daughters in leading a brave, simple, 
and Christian life.-—I am, Sir, &e., Vacuvus Viator, 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION, 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 

Preexant with the future fate of the two old Universi. 
tics of England are the few remaining weeks of this year, 
The Comuinissioners within that brief period have to determine 
the conditions under which, say for the next decade—since there 
van be no finality in the matter—all officials of those ancient 
bodies are to discharge their duties, and the emoluments to be 
attached to their several posts. 

It has been generally remarked that nearly every article, in 

newspaper or magazine, professing to treat of University 
matters is found to refer almost exclusively to Oxford, Cam. 
bridge being dismissed in a couple or more of succinct sen. 
tences. ‘The present writer at once acknowledges his ignorance 
of the state of things, existing or proposed, at Oxford, which he 
knows only as a sojourner, and to speak of what concerns his 
own University of Cambridge. 
The Draft Statutes promulgated by the Cambridge Commis. 
missioners in December last, and believed to have been the 
work of a member of their body who had not for years visited 
his University, met with little or no approval from any quarter, 
and encountering even more ridicule than hostility, have been 
by common consert allowed to drop. The scheme, however, 
had no small merit, and for a brand-new University, or one 
fallen into total torpidity, might have answered its purpose 
and produced good results. But Cambridge had always been 
the University of Evolution, and its reformers—even the most 
radical among them, aud the most discontented with the exist 
ing state of things—were always imbued with a conservative 
spirit, and were for rebuilding on the old foundations. The 
very reforms that had been effected—and of them there were 
many—since the author of these Draft Statutes graduated as 
senior wrangler of his year, were all so framed. Reforms greater 
still, but on the same lines, were already in progress, so far as 
was permitted by the Statutes enacted by the preceding Com- 
mission, when straight from Victoria Street came down a cut- 
and-dried scheme, hemming in the University on every side 
with regulations and prescriptions, yet removing but few of the 
restrictions which all who knew it best, and had the best right 
to know, deemed intolerable. 

By what strange fatality the Commissioners allowed them- 
selves to put forth this scheme, at once revolutionary and 
retrograde, the world is ignorant, and probably does not care 
now to know. There were some men who, when the names of 
the Commissioners were announced, declared that they formed 
a body of which little good could be expected. Distinguished 
as some of them were in law or divinity, statecraft or science, 
there were few, if any, among them who knew anything of the 
work of Cambridge at the present day. The Draft Statutes 
fully justified the sceptics, and still more justified have the 
scepties been by the action of the Commissioners in throwing 
those Draft Statutes overboard. 

“Second thoughts are best,” says the proverb, but the proverb 
would be truer if it said that “second thoughts are better.” It 
is only in comparison with the Draft Statutes originally promul- 
gated that the proposed Statutes set forth within the last month 
can be pronounced better. That there is good in them cannot be 
denied; but the greater grievances of which University Te 

formers—conservative reformers, too— complained have been 
passed over; while rules, hard and fast, have been laid down to 
check the natural growth, whereby the University can alone 
keep itself in accord with national wants. In justice to the 
Commissioners, it must be confessed that until the new Statutes 
of the several colleges are published, it is impossible to say 
whether some of these grievances may not therein be redressed; 
but it is equally impossible, from what is common report, to 
suppose that many of them, or any of the most important of 
them, can be. 
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Tae sin tewtly be doub‘el that the most erying abuse in the 
University is that of the Headships of Colleges. Yet headships 
are expressly named in the proposed Statutes, and provisions 
made accordingly, while it is generally understood that in the 
Statutes for the several Colleges the headship is to be main- 
tained. Time was, no doubt, when the Head of a House per- 
formed some u: eful function, Lut this was long since. Then 
there came an epoch when the holder of this high office, 
by virtue of his distinguished character as a man of 
jearning or yie'y, by the exercive of generous hospitality 
or by his genial spirit, was an ornament to the society 
over which he presided ; and it was, at any rate, believed that 
no man who did not possess some one of these characteristics 
would ever be appointed to what had become a comfortable and 
dignified sinecure. Later experience has shown that this belief 
was utterly mistaken, in spite of the election, through very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, of Sir Henry Maine to the Mastership 
of Trinity Hall. When a headship becomes vacant, the tutor 
of the College is almost as a matter of course chosen to fill it— 
sometimes because he is a signal failure in that office, sometimes 
because he has therewith combined other offices which are 
lucrative to their holder—and hence his elevation causes promo- 
tion among the Fellows, who, in fourteen out of the seventeen 
Colleges, have the appointment in their hands. But then, again, 
in many cases their choice is restricted, for, in the majority of 
Colleges, the Master must by Statute be a clergyman, and it is 
understood that the Commissioners are not prepared by a 
general Statute to abolish this restriction; though, where the 
Governing Body desires to free itself therefrom, they will not 
object to its liberation. In these days, no one who pretends to 
liberal ideas can uphold this restriction, so contrary to the 
spirit, though, unfortunately, not to the letter, of the Univer- 
sities Test Act; and it is to be hoped that when the 
new Statutes of the different Colleges are laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, as they must be, before re- 
ceiving the approval of the Qneen in Council, the disability of a 
layman to fill the office of Master will be invariably struck out, 
while at the same time it should be made entirely optional in 
every case with the governing body of a College whether it 
should have a headship or not,—in other words, whether it 
should assign the pay of at least two fellows to a man who, 
having no duties to perform, is useless, and (in most cases), not 
occupying his post with dignity, has ceased to be ornamental. 
Yet at the very lowest estimate, €14,000 per annum of the revenue 
of the Colleges is wasted upon these personages. 

The next great Cambridge abuse is that of the Tutorships,— 
not that all college tutors, or even the majority of them, do 
abuse their position. It is in the larger Colleges that it has be- 
come customary for tutors—by far the best paid officials in the 
place—to take no share whatever in the teaching, but merely to 
pocket the tuition fees. There is a tendency on the part of 
some tutors of smaller colleges to imitate this bad example, 
but itis to the credit of many that they resist the fascination 
of lucrative idleness, and do their duty by their pupils remark- 
ably well. Yet, so far as can be gathered of the intentions of 
the Commissioners, there is no sign of their being aware of the 
existence of this abuse, or of taking any steps to guard against it, 
which is all the more remarkable, since the abuse is of very 
recent growth. Twenty years ago, a college tutor was not 
ouly theoretically, but actually, (2 loco paventis, as regards his 
pupils, He knew their circumstances, their personal character, 
their habits, tastes, and the like. Now-a-days, we have tutors 
of whom it is often said that they do not know their men by sight 
even, and that when one of them comes into their room, they have 
toask him his name. Shade of “Tommy” Thorpe, can this 
be Trinity 2? Tutors of this stamp have their clerks, who do the 
routine business of the College accounts, and, on oceasion, they 
themselves correspond with the parents or friends of their pupils. 
Otherwise, they have nothing to do, save the appomtment of 
lecturers. In this, it must be admitted, they are very sue- 
cessful; but the success is easily attained, seeing that the 
lecturers are, to begin with, first-rate men, and inspired with 
the hope of themselves succeeding to tutorships when 
vacancies occur. Meanwhile, they Jo the work, and sufficiently 
hard work it is, paid for not inadequately, but certainly not 
extravagantly. 

The scheme of the Commissioners, as regards the Profes- 
soriate, has, in the lately-proposed Statutes, been fully set forth, 
and it is understood that no changes of any importance will 
now be introduced into it. This scheme has produced none of 





the feeling here that the Professorial scheme of the Oxford 
Commissioners seems to have done, whether justifiably or not. 
The fact is probably due to the Professors under the existing 
Cambridge Statutes being, within certain limits, already subject 
to the control of Boards of Studies, and so far as is known, not 
finding that control irksome. Indeed, the plan is not only rea- 
sonable enough in thecry, but in practice has been found to 
work well. The new scheme is merely an extension of the pre- 
sent, but an extension which is likely to produce great benefit. 
One feature in it cannot, however, be overlooked, and that is one 
which no doubt has sweetened it to the taste of those whom it 
will more immediately concern. The stipend of nearly every 
Professorship is increased, in some cases very largely, and in 
time every Professor will also be ex officio a fellow of a college, 
though such Professorial Fellowships are in no instance to exceed 
£250 a year in value, and generally the Professors will be by 
no meaus highly-paid functionaries—not to be compared for a 
moment with the Professors in Scotch Universities; while 
the regulations for the proper discharge of their duties 
seem to be sufficiently stringent, without being meddlesome 
or irritating. 

Of the Commissioners’ proposals, there remains that relating 
to University Readerships, of which it is intended to found a 
score, each ordinarily at a stipend of £400 a year, power being 
left to the University (by means of a General Board of Studies, 
to be forthwith established), to determine the subjects to which 
they are to be assigned, as well as to vary the stipends paid. On 
no part of the scheme is there such divergence of opinion as 
this; and, even among the most radical reformers in the 
University, there are many who view it with suspicion. As an 
experiment, it seems worth trying, though it will be costly. Its 
success or failure must depend largely on the subjects and the 
men chosen. If the former be such as are new, but worth 
encouraging in this manner, and the latter are specialists of 
high attainment, success may certainly be looked for. But if 
the Readers are to be only second-class Professors, or additional 
teachers of mathematics, classics, and divinity—such, indeed, 
as were mainly shadowed forth in the Draft Statutes of December, 
1879, which the Commissioners so wisely let drop—assuredly 
the scheme will come to naught and the £3,000 per annum 
which the Readers are to cost will be money as much thrown 
away as is the £14,000 now absorbed by the Heads. 

One thing more may here be mentioned. In accordance with 
views entertained by the Commissioners—forced upon them ab 
extra, say some—of the University Tests Act, every college has 
been called upon to introduce into its statutes a clause appoint- 
ing a “ Religious Instructor.” The purport of this it is not 
easy to see. Some Colleges are said to have objected to 
the clause, and their objection, after a struggle, or show 
of a struggle, has been admitted by the Commissioners. 
One may ask why, in the name of common-sense, such an 
apple of discord has been thrown down, and who has thrown 
it. Noanswer is forthcoming to either question, and it is to be 
hoped that Members of the House of Commons will insist ou 
this aggravating and aggressive provision being omitted from 
the Statutes of all Colleges. Those that have hitherto effec- 
tually resisted it are some of the larger bodies, in which, if any- 
where, the appointment of a religious instructor would be com- 
paratively harmless. It is in the smaller societies that harm is 
likely to arise from it. Nearly all Colleges have had, and are 
still to preserve, a clerical officer in their dean,—why, then, 
should a second be wanted 2 The Commissioners have not taken 
on themselves to lay down the duties of the religious instructor, 
nor to determine his salary. Whether he is to hear the Under- 
graduates their catechism—and if so, of what kind that 
-atechism is to be—to read Paley or Pearson to them, or to lee- 
ture on the Greek Testament, is unknown, and what emolument 
he is to receive for his trouble is equally uncertain; but one 
thing is certain, that a door is opened for the restoration of a 
religious dithculty, which was hoped by all reasonable men to 
have been settled some years ago. 

P.S.—Since the above was put into print, the Commissioners 
have held several meetings in Cambridge, and, it is reported, have 
in many, if not all, cases abolished the clerical restrictions as 
regards Headships, besides having introduced into the statutes 
of the several colleges some of the other reforms above indicated. 
Pity it is that taese noblemen and gentlemen did not begin 
where they are ending their labours,—at the University they 
were commissioned to remodel! 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——_ 
THE THREE F.’s. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Sir Stafford Northcote told the people at Brecon that he 
did not know what the three F.’s were, but that he guessed 
they meant fraud, force, and folly. It would have been nearer 
the mark to say that they meant fairness, friendliness, and 
foresight. They do, in fact, indicate the principles on which— 
with whatever varieties of form and method—all sensible land- 
lords, including Sir Stafford Northcote himself, aim at main- 
taining their relations with their tenants. And if Mr. Forster 
puts those principles into a Bill in the shape in which they can 
be best adapted and applied to the special conditions in Ireland, 
and this is enacted, after its rough edges and corners have been 
duly smoothed and rounded by Parliamentary debate, the result 
will be neither more nor less than a law to compel bad, and 
enable small, landlords to do what good and large landlords 
now do of their own accord. 

First F.—Fair rent. It does not need benevolence, but only 
foresight and prudence, to make a landlord aim at demanding 
only a fair rent, a rent, that is to say, which can be paid with- 
out exhausting either the capital of the tenant or the inherent 
resources of the soil. This is equally true, whether the tenant’s 
capital is large enough to stand as a balance at his banker’s, or 
is only the labour of himself and his family. If the Irish 
tenant is half-starved because the rent exacted does not leave 
him enough food to eat, he cannot do physical justice to the 
land he tills; and if he is as lazy and improvident as his 
severest censors say, this is the inevitable result of the undue 
exhaustion of his moral capital by the same undue demand 
upon it. The landlord who is prudent enough to desire the 
largest possible return that his land can give him, year after 
year, does not demand a rent which neither the capacities of the 
land nor of the tenant can permanently yield. He looks for a 
“fair” rent. He knows that what this should be is 
pot to be ascertained by the competition of peasants reck- 
less from hunger, but by a skilled examination of each 
ease. If he is a_ great landlord, he has his own 
staff of agents, valuers, and arbitrators, to assess the rent 
for him. If heis a small landlord, unable to command such 
help for himself, can it be anything but gain to him if the 
State will provide him with the like help from its own 
resources ? 

Second F'.—Fixity of tenure. In Scotland, fixity of tenure 
takes the form of leases; in England, more commonly that of 
customary rents, which are only readjusted at long intervals. 
It is as essential to the tenant at one time, as it is fair to the 
landlord at another, that there should be this periodical adjust- 
ments of the rent. But every rational landlord knows that 
without such “fixity of tenure,” no tenant will or can apply 
himself to such a regular and continuous cultivation of his 
land as will develop its resources fully. Fixity of tenure is as 
essential as a fair rent to the landlord’s interest; the precise 
form which it should take in Ireland is only a question of 
adapting means to an end. 

Third F.—Free sale. While secure occupancy at fair rent is 
the necessary condition of a tenant developing the land to the 
utmost, and giving the owner his full share of the proceeds year 
after year, provision has to be made for the occasions when the 
tenancy has to be transferred from the old occupier to a new 
one. Justice requires that on such occasions the tenant should 
restore the land, with all its inherent resources, in the state in 
which he took it; and should himself retain, or be compensated 
for, all that he has added to the land, by his expenditure of 
capital and industry upon it during his occupation. A great 
Scotch landlord has maintained that the amount of this com- 
pensation is provided for in Scotch leases, by the rent being 
assessed at a less rate than would otherwise be reasonably 
exacted, so that the tenant on going out may be fairly required 
to leave all his improvements as the balance of unpaid rent. 
The English Agricultural Holdings Act schedules a list of 
tenants’ improvements for which compensation may reasonably be 
demanded, at specified rates. There are ancient unwritten cus- 
toms, differing in different counties, for effecting the like end. And 
in modern farm-agreements it is usual to provide that, on a 
change of tenancy, the out-going and in-coming tenants shall 
agree by an arbitration what the latter is to pay the former, 


on taking over all his remaining interest in the farm. The 








Irish Land Act of 1870 has specific provisions for the same 
object. In all cases, and by whatever modes of procedure, that 
object is the same. Its interest for the landlord is that a change 
of tenants should not involve any break of continuity in the 
cultivation of his land, nor in the rental which he derives from 
it. The specific mode of procedure now proposed for Ireland 
under the name of “Free sale,” by which the tenant finds his 
successor, and makes his own bargain with him, only subject to 
certain rights of the landlord, though foreign to English and 
Scotch notions and habits, has been found to work well in Ulster 
appears to be suited to the special circumstances of Irish 
tenancies, and only raises the question of what is the best mode 
of applying to Ireland a principle which is itself not questioned 
I repeat, that the great landlord can, and if he is a man of 
ordinary good judgment does, in his own way carry out the 
principles of the three F.’s, in his relations with his tenants; and 
the small landlord, who has not the great landlord’s appliances 
for doing the like, will, if he only understands the case, be only 
too glad to have the help of the State in establishing and 
maintaining the like relations with his tenants. 

There is a fourth F,—Free transfer of land, to be made 
possible, not compulsory, by getting rid of those complicated 
rigmaroles which now hinder its sale and purchase, by those 
who would otherwise gladly deal with each other.—I am, Sir, &., 

Epwarp Srracuey, 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I am reminded by your dictum that a judge-made law 
can be set aside only by formal alteration, and by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s assertion, in controversy with myself in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, that the decision of a Court of Final Appeal is 
legal, of a well-known French epigram, when the abolition 
of capital punishment was proposed,—‘‘ Que Messieurs les 
assassins commencent.” If the law is to be obeyed (a proposi- 
tion I have no mind to dispute), surely the persons first and 
chiefly bound to obedience are the custodians and interpreters 
of the law. Yet not the slightest doubt can arise in the mind 
of any intelligent person, having acquaintance with the first 
principles of jurisprudence, that the law has been deliberately 
and wilfully set aside in the judgments “ Gorham v. Bishop oi 
Exeter,’ “ Martin v. Mackonochie,” ‘‘ Hebbert v. Purchas,” 
and ‘ Ridsdale v. Clifton.’ In the third of these cases, an 
attempted defence by one of the persons implicated, in a letter 
to the Times of April Ist, 1875, proved by demonstration that the 
plea of inadvertence cannot be set up. It may be remembered 
that in the said judgment a false date was assigned to certain 
Visitation Articles of Cosin. In order to prove that the Con- 
secration Rubric of 1661 in the Communion Office does not 
prescribe standing before the table, Cosin was alleged to show, 
hy his question in 1687, that he did not so understand that 
Rubric. But Cosin had died in 1672, fifteen years before the 
pretended date, and the true year of the Articles was 1627, 
hirty-four years before the Rubric in question so much as 
existed. The Archbishop of York wrote to say that he “had 
very good reason to know” that this false date was not part oi 
the judgment at all, nor to be found in the correct copies of the 
judgment, but was merely a blunder of some unauthorised 
reporters who attended on behalf of the newspapers. Dr. 
Phillimore rejoined, the next day, by simply stating (1), that the 
forged date is in the Privy Council’s own printed text of the judg- 
ment; (2), that it is also in the notes of the sworn shorthand 
reporters ; (3), that it cannot possibly be a clerical error, because 
the whole reasoning of the paragraph wherein it occurs is based 
on the alleged subsequence of the Articles to the Rubric. Here, 
then, we have such indefensible testimony of intentional bad- 
faith as to destroy the whole judgment. 

The maxim, usually sound, that the decisions of a Final 
Court of Appeal must be assured to be the law, is obviously 
based on the expectation that they will be the honest deliver- 
ances of the most highly competent lawyers. But any proof 
of ignorance or of fraud vitiates this expectation, and then we 
aust fall back on the legal fact that no power is lodged in the 
hands of such a Court to repeal any law of the land. If four 
Red Republicans happened to be on the Judicial Committee, 
and were to unite in a judgment declaring that Queen Victoria 
hed no right or title to the sovereignty of the United Kingdom, 
would that make it the duty of all citizens who had taken the 
oath of allegiance to break it thereupon, and to aid in dethroning 
her Majesty P 
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For us to ask Convocation for a new Ornaments Rubric now, 
would be an admission so far that the Privy Council had rightly 
interpreted the present one, and would be thus not only the 
abandonment of an historical position of great strength and 
importance, but would be making ourselves accessories toa 
notorious miscarriage of justice. Morally and practically, such 
a course is impossible, and there is nothing | left but to agitate 
and to suffer till the public sense of justice is roused, ‘ nd 
merited punishment falls upon the real breakers of the law 
proportioned in severity to the enormity of their offences, the 
next gravest to the shedding of innocent blood.—I am, Sir, « 

Ricuarp F. Lirriepaur 


> 


19) Red Lion Square, London, W.¢ As Nove mber 27t] ° 
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OBEDIENCE, OR RESISTANCE. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—Will you allow me to offer a few remarks on the question 
of the imprisonment of the Ritualistic Clergy * I wish, for 
argument’s sake, to start from your position, that the law has 
been unfairly twisted against the Ritualists, thoueh their 
objection to the jurisdiction of the Court is invalid. The ques- 
tion, then, is, what must a minority do, when the Judges unfairly 
turn the law against them’ Must they offer a passive resist- 
ance by disobeying, and submitting to the consequences; or 
must they obey, and agitate to have the law altered? You say 
the latter course is the right one. 

There are, it seems to me, two objections,—1. It would be 
useless. What chance would the English Church Union have 
of getting the law altered, or even of attracting wide attention ? 
Would, for example, the Spectator, whose interest in such ques- 
tions is greater than that of any other non-ecclesiastical paper, 
have given a single article to the question, if that course had 
been followed ? 2. The Ritualists would come before the public 
ona wrong ground. They do not want a change of law; they 
want the law impartially administered. It is true they are a 
small minority, but the saison d’étre of the law is to protect 
minorities. ‘The truth is, the Judicial Committee are more 
than any one responsible for our present difficulties. They wanted 
to be politic, and forgot the commonest of proverbs. Had they 
not done so, they might have been recognised as impartial arbi- 
trators. The result was resistance. The resisters were branded 
as law-breakers by Bishops and others, who never obeyed the 
law themselves ; and not unnaturally a spirit of self-assertion 
and wilfulness may have been produced, in some members of 
the party.—J am, Sir, &c., R. G. M. 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Smr,—As a Land Bill for Ireland is, no doubt, in contemplation, 
and the Irish Land Question occupies so much the public mind, 
I trust you will grant me space to ask a few plain questions, in 
the interest of the tenants, when so many letters appear in the 
Times and other journals favouring the landlord side. Asa 
landlord, I lived amongst a class of small tenants for years, and 
regarded them with the true affection which their attachment 
and devotion deserved. During the long space of 225 years, my 
family lived on the same spot, in the much-abused wild West, 
and found amongst them, ever, uprightness and honesty, only 
equalled by their devotion and respect. Having said so much 
by way of preface, I ask my “few plain questions.” Why 
should landlords be in a safer position if they let their lands 
to tenants, than if they held them themselves? If landlords 
held and farmed their lands, and crops failed, where could they 
look for profits? Why should they sue tenants, under such 
circumstances, for what the land has not yielded, and for profits 
which they could not obtain if they had notenants ? In Tuscany 
and other places, where “rent ” consists of a division of crops, 
the landlord suffers with the tenant, when disease, or storm, 
or flood blights the land. Why should Irish landlords 
not bear their share of the misfortunes 
sends or permits? Ifa tenant, with the consent of his landlord, 
expends time and money, or labour, which is money, on his 


tolding, making it more valuable than when he received it, why 


which Heaven 


should he not have.the power of disposing of that, his own | 


share in the holding, to the highest bidder ? Again and further, 
—if the happiness of the greatest number is the desired end, 
and emigration is said to be a necessity to relieve an over- 
crowded population, and if landlords, either through inability 
or indifference, fail to develope the resources of the soil, the 








millions of acres lying waste, why should they be empowered to 
forbid their tenants to do so, and to perform that important 
duty to their country which they are willing to do# If Mr. 
Gladstone has the breadth of view and the courage, as I believe 
he has, to pass a measure to enable them to do so, millions of 
[rish men and women yet unborn, loyal subjects of the British 
Crown, will call his great name blessed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A County MaGiIstTratr. 


THE LATE DR. GUEST. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." ] 
Sir,—One of our two greatest historical scholars has gone from 
us. The death of Dr. Guest leaves Dr. Stubbs withou* 
a peer. Yet so great a scholar has gone almost without his 
loss being noticed. I have seen nothing but a dull paragraph 
in the “ Obituary” in the Times. The Times does seem to know 
that years ago he wrote “ English Rhythms,” and that he 
read one paper before what it calls “ the Archeological Society.” 
But that is all. It was exactly the same when Mr. 
Mr. Finlay had honoured the Times with his 
correspondence for several years, but, when he died, the Tinies 


Finlay died. 


knew nothing about him, except his two latest volumes. Yet 
Mr. Finlay was the man who first taught Englishmen the im- 
portance of the Eastern Empire in the history of the world. 
Dr. Guest did for them the almost greater service of revealing 
the first stages of their own history in the Isle of Britain. 

That the general public should know little of Dr. Guest is 
neither wonderful nor blameworthy. 
his light under a bushel. His love of certainty and aceuracy 
Had he been content to risk a few mistakes, 
he would have done more good. A book, even though its first 
edition contained some things which needed to be corrected in 
the second, might have established his fame,—which he, perhaps, 
would not have cared for; it would certainly, what he surely 
would have cared for, have conveyed clear views of our early 
history to many whom clear views have not yet reached. 

I believe Dr. Guest had actually begun, or at least contem- 
plated, a book. Scholars would be delighted to know that there 
are some available materials left behind him. But what we 
actually have, later than the “ English Rhythms,” is that 


wonderful series of discourses—more than one, happily, but 


No one so carefully hid 


was almost morbid. 


still too few—made before successive meetings of the Archzeo- 
logical Institute, in which the progress of English conquest in 
the southern part of Britain was first really set forth. No 
lecturer, no writer, was ever more clear and convincing than Dr. 
Guest. He was the exact parallel in his own subject to Pro- 
fessor Willis in his subject. They both united, as few men 
have united, the qualitications of the in-door scholar and of the 
out-door antiquary. Each of them had in his own department 
both read everything and seen everything, and each knew how 
to compare what he read with what he saw. Both belonged 
to that class of revealers of truth who bring order out of chaos 
and light out of darkness, who do their work at the first blow, 
so that it needs not to be done again. When any of us who 
have come after them have ventured on the ground which they 
have trodden, it has been only to gather up the gleanings from 
their vintage. 

Yet the name of this illustrious scholar is hardly known. ft 
is not likely to be known. Dr. Guest's few scattered papers are 
worth a library. But who is likely to know of a few scattered 
papers ? Dr. Guest ranks with Palgrave and Kemble. When- 
ever they meet on the same ground, he ranks above Palgrave 
and Kemble. Neither Palgrave nor Kemble is, I fancy, known 
as he ought to be; but Guest is far less known than either. 
There are other scholars 
from whom I may have learned more in quantity, because their 


But my own homage I must pay. 
writings cover a greater field; but there is none from whom I 
have learned more im quality, none from whom I have, within 
his own range, taken in so many thoughts which were abso- 


lutely new, but which, when they were once taken in, I never 





thought of disputing. I believe that I have always acknow- 
ledoed—I have at least always tried to acknowledge—the 
depth of my own ligations to so honoured a master. Yet it 
has oft happened to n it must have happened to others 
who have worked at the same tim to find shallow and hasty 
critics sometimes admiring, sometimes jeering at, the thoughts 
of the teacher, as if they had been the thoughts of the learner. 
It must now be not far short of thirty years—twenty-eight, 


I think, is the —since Dr. Guest was chosen 


Master of his College 


exact measure 


There was some dispute at the time, 
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uninteresting and almost unintelligible outside the college, but j 


which, like other things, made its way into the newspapers. Both 
the “English Rhythms” and some of his papers had already 
appeared, yet some foolish man wrote of Mr. Guest as one 
“known only from the ‘Cambridge Kalendar.’” I remember 
writing a little letter to say what injustice was thus done to one 
from whom I had even then learned much. I certainly hoped 
then that in all those years some great work would have been 
forthcoming from his hand. Unhappily it has not been so. It 
is little indeed in amount that Dr. Guest has left behind him. 
But that little is all of the purest gold.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 
Somerleaze, Wells, Soinerset, November 29th. 


POETRY. 
ee es 
BEFORE THE DAYBREAK. 
Brrore the daybreak shines a star 
That in the day’s great glory fades ; 
Too fiercely bright is the full light 
That her pale-gleaming lamp upbraids, 








Before the daybreak sings a bird 

That stills her song ere morning light: 
Too loud for her is the day’s stir, 

The woodland’s thousand-tongued delight. 


Ah! great the honour is, to shine 
A light wherein no traveller errs ; 
And rich the prize, to rank divine 
Among the world’s loud choristers. 


But I would be that paler star, 
And I would be that lonelier bird ; 

To shine with hope, while hope’s afar, 
And sing of love, when love’s unheard. 


F.W. B. 





BOOKS. 
oe eee 
THE BOOK OF JOB.* 

Tur word “ commentary ” on the title-page of a large volume 
will frighten some readers, and it may be as well to begin by 
reassuring them. Those who have stomach for anything more 
solid than the latest novel need not be alarmed, either at the 
name or at the length of this book. This is not, as so many 
works of the kind are, the bones of a commentary, a collection 
of dry, disjointed notes, bristling with Hebrew andGreek. Mr. 
Cox assumes in his readers no knowledge of any language not 
their own. He quotes, indeed, perhaps even to excess, but from 
English authors, and principally from English poets. What he 
gives us is a key to the understanding of a most sublime poem, 
and a key which will obey the least-instructed hand. The work 
is hased on wide reading and careful study of the subject, but 
Mr. Cox has known how to present his learning in a readable 
form, and to interest the general public, as well as specialists 
and students. 

No portion of the Bible stands more in need of such a com- 
mentary than the Book of Job. The attentive English reader 
can understand most of his Bible, not, perhaps, always as the 
original writers meant, but sufficiently, at any rate, for his own 
edification. But Job stands quite by itself. Though written 
in Hebrew, it is scarcely a Hebrew poem. The actors, the allu- 
sions to persons and things, the mythology, are almost all out- 
side Israel, and require explanation. Nor have our translators 
been as happy here as elsewhere. The English version of the 
Bible is so fine, that we shall never consent to replace it by a 
more correct, but colder and less rhythmical translation. But 
it must be admitted that Job, as it stands in our Bibles, needs 
correction, though with a most careful and sparing hand. Not 
only is the sense of the original often lost, but it is not 
always replaced by words which are good sense in them- 
selves. There are passages to which it is impossible to assign 
an intelligible meaning; and these stumbling-blocks prevent 
readers from perceiving the drift of the poem, and turn them 
to easier ground elsewhere. To take an instance, almost at 
random, ‘ Dead things are formed from under the waters, and 
the inhabitants thereof” (Job xxvi., 3), will to many become 
intelligible for the first time in Mr. Cox’s translation,— 


* A Commentary on the Book of Job, with a Translation, By Samuel Cox. 
London; C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


1880. 








act, 
“The Shades tremble 
Beneath the waters and their inhabitants.” 


At the beginning of the next chapter there is a passage the 
connection of which with the context is not apparent, as we read 
it, and which is quite as obscure in other versions—for example 
in the Septuagint—as in our own. “He setteth an end to 
darkness” is a literal translation; but Mr. Cox brings out 
clearly the allusion to the miner who succeeds in finding “ the 
stones of darkness,” while “ Man knoweth not the haunt of 
wisdom.” We give the passage as Mr. Cox renders it :— 


“Chap. xxviii., 1.—Surely there is a vein for silver, 
And a place for the gold which men wash out ; 
2. Iron may be taken from the earth, 
And the rock be smelted for copper. 
3. [The miner] maketh an end of darkness, 

And searcheth through all its limits 

For the stones of darkness and of the blackness of death; 
. He sinketh a shaft far from the habitations of men, 
He is forgotten of those who walk above, 
He swingeth suspended afar from men ; 
The underparts of the earth, out of which cometh forth bread, 
Are stirred up as if by fire ; 
. The rocks are the sapphire’s bed, 

And yield him gold-dust. 
. That path! no bird of prey knoweth it, 

Nor hath the eye of the hawk scanned it ; 
. No proudly-pacing beast hath trodden it, 

Nor lion passed by upon it. 
. He putteth forth his hand against the quartz, 
He turneth up the mountains from their base ; 
He cutteth out canals among the rocks, 
And his eye detecteth every precious thing ; 
He bindeth up waters so that they weep not, 
And bringeth that which is hidden to light.” 
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We should like to suggest that Mr. Cox’s translation might 
be published separately, in a cheap form, together with just so 
much of the commentary as is absolutely necessary. It would 
then find its way to many who will not see the work in its pree 
sent shape. If this should be done, some slight alterations will 
be required. Mr. Cox has parted company with the work of 
our translators further than faithfulness to the original compels 
him. In some cases this is quite justifiable in a commentary 
Thus, “the Cluster” and “the Giant” are quite right ina 
work which is only intended to illustrate our received text 
But in a version to be read instead of that in our Bibles, the 
Pleiades and Orion should certainly be retained; and, as it is 
the return of Spring which is indicated, the “ sweet influences ’ 
might probably be kept also. There are other passages where, 
even in the present work, we prefer the words of the English 
version. In ix.-27 Mr. Cox makes Job resolve to “leave 
my sad faces.” So good a Shakespearian scholar might 
have remembered that this phrase suggests a passage in 
Hainlet, where such a suggestion is not wanted; and 
apart from this, “my heaviness” is preferable. ‘“ Devoid 
of knowledge” is not so good as “ without knowledge ;” “the 
face of the deep frozen” is better than “ the surface of the deep 
cohere.” In this and many other instances, the accustomed 
words might be kept, without doing violence to the Hebrew ; or 
with the more correct translations set down in the margin or 
appended commentary. We must not multiply instances; but 
“thy proud waves,” is more striking and poetical than “the 
prideof thy waves,” and we should like to ask whether it is 
not more correct to make Jehovah speak out of the whirlwin¢ 
than out of the tempest ¥ The latter word seems to suggest the 
thunderstorm, which has passed over; while the whirlwind— 
the storm of wind and clouds, as the Septuagint has it—is the 
disturbance which follows the tempest. These are compara- 
tively small defects in a very excellent translation, which is the 
result not only of Mr. Cox's researches in the Hebrew original,. 
but also of a diligent comparison with the labours of other 
scholars. If the work is to remain only in its present shape, 
these small criticisms would, perhaps, be hardly worth making. 
But a new version of Job is urgently needed; and for this 
purpose, at least, the verbal changes in the text should be as 
few as possible. 

The next, and larger, point to be dealt with is our author's 
success in treating the meaniug and scope of the poem ; and it 
may be said at once that this is done in that calm and judicial 
spirit which is a note of the best English exegesis. It is im- 
possible to understand the Book of Job until it is accepted as a 
poem; as the poetical attempt of some great thinker to state, 
rather than to solve, the deepest problems of life. The idea 
that the Book must be taken as historical fact, that it is God’s 
own way of accounting for hnman misery, lands us in hopeless 
confusion; and the difficulties caused by this notion go far te 
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account for the neglect of the poem ot wale Mr. Cox jes 
complains. It 1s simply shocking to our minds to suppose, as 
a matter of actual fact, that God laid a wager with Satan ; 
that Job’s children were killed, and his Leggs afflicted, 
merely to refute and humiliate the Spirit a who _ ever 
denies.” Even Mr. Cox scarcely brings out with sufficient 
clearness the character of the prologue, as poetical machinery 
necessary to the expression of the poet’s idea. Another blunder 
of commentators has been to read into the text of the poet of 
the Hauran, doctrines and ideas which belong to a much later 
time and a different circle of thought. Mr. Cox has very well 
exposed the errors of this method ; but it is ditheult to throw 
oneself completely into an alien stand-point. Our own notions, 
do what we will, intrude themselves; and it is not clear that 
Mr. Cox has not credited the poet with modern doctrines, 
in one or two instances. Possibly, something of the sort leads 
our author to find a “profound craving” for a Mediator, in a 
passage where Job is simply stating the obvious ditticulty 
that God is not a man, to he spoken to withal; and 
that there is no “ daysman” to lay his hand upon both, 
and decide betwixt him and his Divine Adversary. Possibly, 
also, Mr. Cox makes too much of the intimations of 
immortality in the celebrated Inscription verses. If they 
mean what Mr. Cox, and other eminent authorities, make 
them mean, it is surely most strange that neither the lriends, 
nor Elihu, nor Jehovah, nor the poet himself in the epilogue— 
except, indeed, in the Septuagint version—allude to this great 
light which so suddenly bursts upon Job. It is not for us to 
settle so great a dispute; but admitting that Job in his despair 
of life conceives a hope of Hades, is it uot plain that this is 
passed over as insufficient ¥ ‘The shadowy Sheol of the poet is 
not a place where so great a wrong could be adequately righted ; 
and in fact, the compensation comes in the shape of other 
children, restored health and riches, length of days, and honour. 

The problem of the poem is twofold, with its divine and its 
human side. The poet undertakes, first, to “ justify the ways 
of God to man ;”’ and secondly, to show that it is possible for a 
man to “retain his integrity ” without hope of reward and under 
misery from which he despairs of release. In showing howthe poet 
works out this double design Mr. Cox is at his best, and often rises 
to avery noble strain. He brings out thoroughly the conflict in 
Job’s mind; that he is “ renouncing, yet holding to God;” that 
what he really renounces is “only the phantom God of the 
eurent theology ;” while it is the hold which that theology 
still has on himself, and the struggle to get behind it to the 
purer light of God as he really is, which make the agony so 
intense. Nor does Mr. Cox neglect to show that Job on his 
ash-heap is typical of humanity, sutiering from apparent in- 
justice, yet with a profound conviction that justice really rules. 
Strangely enough, the key-note of the poem in this respect is 
given by our own translators, in a verse which, as we are told, 
does not truly represent the original, but which none the less 
condenses the spirit and meaning of Job’s wrestlings with God, 
— Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him; but I will main- 
tain mine own ways before him.” It is this which the Friends 
call blasphemy, and they afflict him with words to bring him to 
a better mind, as Kratos wishes that Prometheus may be 
“taught to love the tyranny of Zeus.” But the end justifies 
the wild struggles towards the light of Job, and condemns the 
placid acceptance of a false theology. 

But before the appearance of Jehovah, in the poem as we 
have it, Elihu comes forward to blame both Job and the 
Friends, and to supply some thoughts for which place could 
not be found elsewhere. In the defence of this passage is prob- 
ably the most original feature of the volume. On the opposing 
side it has been argued by Ewald and others that Elihu is un- 
necessary, that the poem is perfectly continuous without him, 
and, above all, that if he were part of the original scheme, some 
mention must have been made of him, either by way of praise 
or blame, in the epilogue, where the three Friends are con- 
demned. But Mr. Cox shows, in a powerful and striking 
argument, that Elihu does contribute essential ideas, and 
that he is necessary to the total dramatic effect. This is, 
not, perhaps, absolutely sufficient to convince us that Elihu, 
as he is now, had a place in the poem as first written; but 
even if it were not so, more than one ereat work of imagination 
has grown throughout a period, and has tinally, by the action of 
time, been rounded into what is now a complete whole,—and as 
complete wholes, such poems must now be read. If, as Mr. 
Cox seems to think, the Book of Job was intended to be, not 





indeed acted on a stage, but conceived in a dramatic manner, 
presented to the hearers as in a series of living pictures, then 
the part of Elihu greatly heightens the effect of the tinal scene, 
Great dramatic writers have often introduced long passages 
which, considered by themselves, seem unnecessary, before the 
catastrophe which the hearers know is coming. Thus, when 
Prometheus has hurled at Zeus his prediction and defiance, the 
thunderbolt is delayed by a long conversation with Hermes 
through which the hearers are ever expecting the approach of 
the final storm. It would show less art than we have a right 
to expect from this poet, to introduce Jehovah at once, when 
“the words of Job are ended.” 

Lastly, Mr. Cox has to meet the question,—What answer is 
supplied by the poem to the difficulties it suggests? Probably 
the poet took what Mr. Stopford Brooke calls “an imperia] 
view of God,” and thought of him more as an absolute Eastern 
monarch than we do. Yet God, as well as Job, is meant to be 
justified; and it is not clear at first sight how this is done, 
since Jehovah’s reply seems to be the very appeal to unques- 
tionable power against which Job had protested. Elihu has 
already put forward the idea that suffering is, and is meant to 
be, remedial; but this doetrine cannot be carried far without 
being fortified by that of a future life, which is here, at most, 
alluded to as a dim and not very satisfactory possibility. But 
Mr. Cox shows in a very eloquent and convincing way that 
Jehovah's reply is not_that of an absolute despot: that by the 
series of awful and yet beautiful pictures which he presents, 
he is turning the mind of Job from his own pains and sorrows 
to find peace in the majestic order of the universe; and that 
this was the only answer he was capable of receiving. Here, 





however, as in other parts of the Coaunentary, Mr. Cox does 
not shrink from admitting that the poet’s solution is not 
always satisfactory; but he brings out the grand poetry, with 
a skilful and sympathetic hand. The Book of Job certainly 
stands far ahead of any poem touching the same ground; 
and we have the best reason to be grateful to Mr. Cox for 
enabling us to see this superiority more plainly than before. 
We are sure that he will prove to have rendered the same 
service to a very wide circle of readers. 
SIR CHARLES DUFFY’S “YOUNG IRELAND.” 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 

Tie account given by Sir Charles Duffy of the trial of O’Con- 
nell, of the monstrous unfairness with which it was conducted, 
the virtual packing of the jury, and of the prosecutor's summine- 
up by Chief Justice Pennefather, recalls public attention to those 
disereditable proceedings at a fortunate moment, as we hope, both 
for England and Ireland. We see it asserted that the jury which 
is to try Mr. Parnell and his colleagues is to be struck “ under 
the old system,” and not under Lord O’Hagan’s Act. But it 
is altogether incredible, and, we believe, simply impossible 
under Lord Hagan’s Act, that any attempt should be made now 
to tamper with the constitution of the jury, such as was 
made, and successfully made, in 1845, All England, no doubt, 
expects, and we shall be profoundly surprised if Mr. Forster 
does not more than justify the expectation, that the trial 
of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues shall be in the largest sense 
fair and constitutional. If the trial is to succeed at all in dome 
what is expected from it, it can only succeed through the 
utmost and most scrupulous equity. ‘To secure any good result 
from the convietion,—il the accused should be convicted,—there 
must be no possibility of saying that manoeuvres and tactics 
such as were the disgrace of the Irish Government in 1843 
have been repeated. If a conviction should result from adequate 
evidence that Irish peasants have been encouraged by pohtical 
agitators to break their pledges and contracts, then a convic- 
tion may do great good in Ireland. If it resulted from any artili- 
clally-contrived combination of circumstances whatever, it would 
be as useless as was the conviction of O'Connell to intimidate the 
Repealers. But Mr. Forster can be trusted. Lf there be anything 
certain in this world as to our public men, nothing is more certain 
than that the trial of My. Parnell and his colleagues will differ in 
almost every feature in which it is possible that one public 
transaction can differ from another, from the chicanery of the 
O'Connell trial of 1843. Sir Charles Dutly gives us a most 
powerful and interesting account of that disgraceful proceed- 
ing, and certainly it is one well calculated to justify the impres- 
sion that the most honourable of English Ministers, if he works 


* Young Ireland: a Fragment of Trish Iistory, 1840-1850. By Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, K.C.M.G. London; Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
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through party instruments in Dublin, can hardly secure him- 
self against the tricks of unscrupulous agents. Sir Robert Peel 
had the mortification of seeing first his whole Irish administration 
discredited, and then the conviction which it had procured by 
such conspicuous malpractices quashed in the House of Lords, 
Commenting on the debate which followed O’Connell’s trial, Sir 
Charles Duffy concludes with a home-thrust to the English 
sympathisers :— 

“ The speech which produced the most profound and lasting im- 
pression, was that of Sir Thomas Wilde. It was a party specch 
doubtless, but he spoke with the authority of a man in the front rank 
of his profession, who had been the official head of the English Bar, 
and whom, it might be reasonably assumed, a still greater distinction 
awaited. He spoke not only with the authority, but necessarily with 
the reserve and caution which sucha position imposes. The manner 
in which the offence had been charged by the Crown was a method, 
he declared, most unfavourable to public liberty; and its adoption 
was lamented in Westminster Hall as a disgrace to the law. The 
Trial was on a par with the indictment ; when it was discovered that 
so many Catholic names had been abstracted from the Jury list, it 
was the clear duty of the Crown to consent that the panel should be 
quashed. But, on the contrary, they upheld it. Was not that act, he 
demanded, one of dishonour ? Could any weight be attached to a 
verdict so obtained? It was no verdict. Of the Chief Justice’s 
charge he expressed a grave disapproval :—‘ Mr. O’Connell’s defence 
consisted in this contention : You charge me with uttering certain ex- 
pressions with a certain intent ; you sclect certain passages from my 
speeches; I call on you to read the whole of the speeches by which 
those sentences are qualified. And during the defence the time was 
chiefly oceupied with reading passages other than those which the 
Crown had cited. But not one word of the matter thus read was 
referred to in the summing-up of the Judge. The Solicitor-General 
had got particular passages printed on pieces of paper fox his reply, 
and as he readthem the learned Judge said, ** Hand them up to me.” 
These passages were read in the summing-up to the jury, and the 
points which were most violent were left to the jury, without 

sentence of the qualifying passages. On these premises he 
waz prepared to affirm and maintain the cardinal proposition 
that Mr. O'Connell has not had a fair trial.’ The debate 
was damaging to the Government, but they were strong in sup- 
porters who were beyond the influence of debate, and a majority 
of ninety-nine refused to consider the state of Ireland. In the Lords 
the Marquis of Normanby raised the same question, but was met by 
a similar majority. And thenoble friends of the Administration were 
even more secure from being converted by debate than the majority 
in the Commons, for by virtue of the system of proxies they included 
in their number Lord Ellenborongh, who was in Calcutta, Lord Sal- 
toun, who was in China, Lord Tweedale, who was in Bombay, and Lord 
Sidmouth, who might reasonably be considered to be in his grave. 
: noble sentiments, it must be confessed, whicl. were de- 
livered in defence of public liberty by eminent statesmen. And 
there are eulightened Englishmen who cannot forgive Ireland that 
she has not felt bound by ties of eternal gratitude to defenders so 
magnanimous. But alas! nations cannot live upon nobie sentiments, 
any more than they can live upon wind. Five years later Lord John 
2ussell and Mr. Macaulay were in office, having Sir Thomas Wilde 
and Mr. Sheil fer colleagues, and juries were packed in political 
cases in Ireland, as we shall see, without scruple or shame, precisely 
as they had been packed under the Tories. And Mr. Disraeli has 
since been called three times to a commanding political position, but 
he has not yet found leisure to effeet by policy the changes which a 
would effect by foree.” 
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However, Sir Charles Duffy admits clsewhere that more recent 
statesmen have not allowed their actions to break the promis¢ 
ds; and as the statesmen he alludes to are now re- 
sponsible for the administration of this Empire, we have good 
reason to believe that the discreditable strategy which so much 
stimulated the desire for Repeal in 1843, will appear in the 
le contrast to the straightforwardness of the 
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Sir Charles Duffy, in treating the heartburnings due to the 
different sympathies of England and Ireland in relation to 
foreign policy, exaggerates a good deal, we think, the actual 
influence of Irish polities on the foreign policy of the Empire. 
He says: 

“ He lSiv Robert Peel declared by his language and policy that the 
wishes of the Irish people would be disregarded, however unanimous they 
might become ; and by that course he taught many of those who had set 
their heartson success, to rely no further on methods which presupposed 
the consent of England. He did not surmount, he merely postponed, 
the difficulty. The abortive insurrection of Forty-Eight, and the Fenia: 
conspiracy which followed nearly twenty years later, were stimulated 
by a national pride wounded and humbled in 1843, The submission 
of England inthe ‘ Alabama’ arbitration, nearly a quarter of a century 
after the Clontarf meeting was suppressed, was another of its remote 
consequences; for it was in effect a precaution against the wrath of 
lrishmen in America. But it is probable that the chief of a Con- 
servative Govermnent could not resist the strong pressure of his 
colleagues and supporters. The renowned soldier associated with 
him in office was impatient of the delay which had already taken 
place, and looked forward it seems with grim enjoyment to the sport 
of shelling his fellow-countrymen. ‘To cannonade the mob’ was in 
his opinion the one thing needful.” 


We remember well the whole details ofthe ‘ Alabama’ difficulty, 








and we do not remember once to have heard it even suggest, 
that the consent to that arbitration was a “ precaution ponte . 
the wrath of Irishmen in America.’ We believe that “ pri 
sense of justice, a strong disgust to the doctrine that me, 
all other countries ought to refer their quarrels to reasonabl 
arbitration, we alone should be privileged to langh at ons 
one’s contentions except our own, was the chief cause of m4 
consent of Mr. Gladstone’s Government to that somewhat try. 
ing ordeal. If there were a second motive, it was a desire . 
atone to the anti-slavery party in the United States for the pro- 
Southern taunts of the English aristocracy; but as for the 
wrath of the Irish in America, we do not believe that that was 
a consideration which ever entered the head of a single British 
statesman. However, no one can deny that this strone diver. 
gence between the tendency of the English and the Trish foreign 
policy, is one of the great difficulties of any conceivable ache. 
tion of the Irish question, including, perhaps, to some extent 
even absolute separation. A simple repeal of the Union would 
have left us exposed to constant and powerful protests of the 
subordinate legislature. And yet it is pretty evident, from 
the caution with which O’Connell declined the overtures of M, 
Ledru Rollin and the French Republicans, that even in 1812-8 
there was no little division among the national party itself on 
the subject of the foreign sympathies of Ireland. - 

The 
plainly in relation to Sir Robert Peel’s educational concessions 
to Ireland. It was on that occasion more than the party of 
* Young Ireland” and the writers in The Nutiow could manage, 
} pence the Catholic ednea. 
tion and the party of common education. It was essential 
to the the national party to ect the Protestants 
and Catholics to fight shoulder to shoulder as one nation. Tt 
was essential to the views of the religious Catholies to guard 
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ery strong reason against reconstituting the Irish Government 
national basis. It will always be easier to secure fair 
treatment to both Irish Catholics and Irish Protestants 
freland herself is but one of the constituents of the 
Unitei Kingdom, than it ever would be to give to Treland 
alone, such a Constitution as would secure the Protestants from 
oppression by the Catholics, and the Catholies from aggression 
by the Protestants. Indeed, it is interesting to see that the 
strong national doctrine of the young Irelanders originated 
rather from a Protestant than a Catholic point of view, 

r Duffy’s intense loyalty to colleague, 
1omas Davis, lights up the whole book. And we do not 
in the least doubt that that loyalty was reciprocated. But 
Charles Duffy is a Catholic; Thomas Davis was a Pro- 
estant. And the one trace of something like jealousy between 
the two comes out in a memorandum by Davis claiming for 
himself priority in relation to the national teaching ; and on this 
Sir Charles Duffy writes that Davis has a just claim to this 
priority: that he himself had been “ a Nationalist of the school 
of Roger O'Moore, who burned with the desire to set up 
again the Celtic race and the Catholic Church.” And, 
practically, the day soon came when he found that the “truce 
of God* which he wanted to proclaim between Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland would not hold: that other Catholics 
also burned to set up again the Celtic race and the Catholic 
Church, and were not willing to cultivate any Irish nationality 
which tended to sink the profound difference between Catholics 
and Protestants. 

On this subject, as indeed on all the subjects on which Ireland 
is now divided, including that of the land-tenure, Sir Charles 
Duffy's book is full of the most ample and instructive historical 
teaching. Never did any book appear so opportunely. But, when- 
ever it had appeared, with so lucid and graphic a style, so large 
a knowledge of the Irish question, and so statesmanlike a grasp 
of its conditions, it would have been a book of great mark. We 
have come round now toa different point on the ascending spiral 
curve ou which the history of English and Irish relations might 
be traced, and all the old difficulties are meeting us again ina 
form materially different indeed, but not fundamentally different, 
from that of thirty-five years ago, It is all the more imstruc- 
tive to read these vivid and eloquent pages, that the personal 
relations involved are so different, while the political relations 
are so closely similar. 
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ROYAL WINDSOR.* 
Tue first two volumes of Royal Windsov were published in 
1879, and the last two early in the present year. Mr. Dixon 
was at work on and finished the revise of Vol. IIT. only the day 
before his death, and his daughter, in a few short words of pre- 
face, says that any errors which may have crept into the text 
of the concluding volume must be laid to her charge. Under 
such circumstances, our pen halts between a disinclination to 
criticise, and a desire to be just without being inconsistent. 
When reviewing Mr. Dixon’s historical works on previous occa- 
sions, there were always two defects to which we thought it 
necessary to call attention, and which were then open to remedy- 
These were a want of accuracy and the absence of references. 
References were the more essential, because the detection 
of occasional mistakes engendered a suspicion of all 
new unauthenticated statements. As regards Royal Windsor, 
we gladly testify to its accuracy in matters of recog- 
nised history, but, in the authorities, 
cannot properly judge of what is new and not traditional. 


success in 


absence of we 


Yet this very omission was one of the elements o 
Mr. Dixon’s books. He knew his readers preferred it so, and, 
therefore, it was not surprising he should meet their wishes, 
yather than those of his critics. The demand fresh 
work from his pen was equalled by its popularity, and the 
facility with which he roamed from one subject to another 
enabled him to satisfy the tastes of 
He could not have gone to a better source for the materials of 
an attractive book than to Windsor. Beside 
Majesty’s leave to “inspect the Royal hou 
other part of Windsor Castle, in and ont, above ground and 


for a 


multifarious reader 

having her 
and every 
below ground, with the utmost freedom and completeness,” he 


ot ro 
structure 


was permitted to peruse all documents concerning it 
and history. Such an opportunity, added to his 
abilities, was one that would fall to the lot of very fe 
result could not fail to secure a host of 
readers. We need hardly say that the event 
Dixon has woven his garland of historical fancies range far 
beyond the domain of Windsor Castle. 

After commencing with a description of Castle Hill in 187%, 
he takes his readers back eight centuries to tell them th: 
of Robert de Mowbray, Earl of Northumbria, and the first State 
prisoner in the Norman Keep, at Windsor. ‘This rhold, 
in Nneland, and from 
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eager and appreciative 
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stron 
which was one of the strongest works 
which Mr. Dixon says no captive ever escaped, he describes 
thus:—‘* A crop of rock, starting from a 
scarp abrupt and sheer, the donjon was a 
citadel; the builders having edged the crop, and taken in every 
yard of solid ground. A stair, covered by defending works, led 
upward from the level of the baily to the basement of the 
keep.” Hitherto, it has been supposed that no account of the 
form or details of the structure existed ; so that some thanks 
are due to Mr, Dixon for being the first to place on record such 
minute details of the old fortress. Its 
are singularly like those of Dover or Nottingham, or indeed of 
any of the castles built by William the Conqueror. 
Mr. Dixon has called Windsor “river-born” 
named,” But as the royal residence was the attraction that 
brought people to buildand settle under its shadow, and as there- 
fore, it did not, like many other towns, owe its existence to the 
commercial advantages of a river, “ river-born ” 
more effective than appropriate. So, too, the adopting “ river- 
named,” from ‘ Winding-shore,” is taking for granted what 
Camden only put forward as 
preferring to derive Windsor from Windles, a tributary of the 
Thames, which gave its name to Windlesham, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor. In this sense, therefore, but hardly 
from the serpentine or widening nature of a river attributed 
to it by Mr. Dixon, Windsor might be styled “ river-named.” 
Two or three matters seem to invite attention by the novelty 
of their utterance or the boldness of their assertions. Richard L., 
we read, had nearly every fault of a bad man, in addition 


erest of rock, with 


citadel within a 
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ovserve, 


features, we 


and 


sounds to us 


a suggestion, many authorities 


to almost every vice of a bad king. Is not this judg- 
ing him too much from a modern point of view? Tein- 
pord mutantus; but even so, is the great and general 


grief that followed his death to be the 
approval of succeeding generations to be considered merely a 
sentimental regard for the name of Ca@urde Lion? Are we 
henceforth to believe that King John was a man of easy manner 


diseredited, or 


* Royal Windsor. By William Hepworth Dixon. 4 London ; Hurst and 
Blackett, 1979.80, 





and conceding mood; or that Henry V. had “hair about his 


head like raven plumes,” when a writer who was much about 


the Court declares it to have been brown? And we 
must demur to the depreciating conclusions Mr. Dixon 
has drawn about Owen Tudor and his wife, Katherine of 


France. On one page we read that he had been lodged in a 
felon’s cell in Newgate, and charged with marrying a Crown 
tenant without a licence from the King and Council; and on 
the next page, that “it is rather hoped than known that 
Catherine had troubled herself about nuptial rites. No evidence 
of her marriage to Owen Tudor has ever yet been found.” Are 
her marriage-lines a sive qiui non? History says the marriage 
was solemnised privately, and therefore it is not surprising that 
Neither do we think “a 
soldier from the ranks, a trooper whom the Queen had made 
Master of her Wardrobe,” is a fair description of Owen Tudor, 
a Welsh gentleman, who was not only a lineal descendant 
of the Kings of Britain, but was reckoned the hand 
most graceful man of his time. 

As the volumes before 
centuries, the whole area, 


no record should be forthcoming. 


omest and 





us cover a period of exactly eight 
in fact, of England’s modern history, 
aia : - 


it is impossible in this notice to refer to 


events, or even to co 
































more than glance at one or two of Mr. Dixon's word-painted 
portraits. Indeed, it is in the biographical element rather t! 
in the course of events that the interest and merit of this wor! 
will be found, a panted by the light anecdote and dialo 
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his own mind about the outline or the colouring. Flat- 
tering or otherwise, the likeness would be life-like as on 
canvas, and remain in the memory distinct from more familiar 
ones of the same person. Whatever contrasts they might sug- 
gest to existing portraits, they were, at any rate, remarkable for 
vigorous conception and striking individuality. 

The final chapter of Royal Windsor, entitled “ Home,” shows 
Mr. Dixon could write with good-taste and good-feeling. He 
has not said much about the Windsor of late years, and his 
concluding remarks in no way intrude upon the privacy of the 
Royal Family, in their Windsor home, though in a few of the 
best-written, most tender, and considerate sentences he ever 
wrote, Mr. Dixon has lightly touched the domestic story of her 
Majesty’s life. ; 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S CHRISTMAS STORY.* 
Mus. Moieswortn has struck out a new line in this charming 
little hook, and we hope, one that is not destined to be unfruit- 
ful. This is really a study of a child’s character, but one made 
so fascinating by the various traits and incidents which illus- 
trate it, that many a child, we are sure, will prefer it to the 
orthodox “ story,” embellished by, at the best, quite exceptional, 
and frequently enough almost impossible, adventures. There 
is nothing didactic, nothing verging on “ preachiness,” in this 
little book. It is simply a painting of the qualities which 
charm us in a man, on the small scale, and in the quaint 
scenery, of a little boy’s life. We assume, from many things 
which Mrs. Molesworth drops, that there has been a real original 
to her vivid picture. Indeed, it is certain that had the character 
she here depicts presented itself only to her imagination, she 
would have found a very different set of incidents from these 
to clothe it in. They are not, and hardly could be, the inci- 
dents best snited for the purposes of pure fiction. The dis- 
cipline of life is not subordinated to the end of exhibiting char- 
acter; nor does it ever present us with the precise strokes which 
the artist would select for illustrating most effectually the con- 
ception he had formed of the character which had gone through 
that discipline. The necessary difference between biography and 
the character-painting of fiction is this,—that the former shows 
us character through the half-opaque medium of incidents more 
or less adapted to conceal and obscure, while the latter 
selects just those incidents most adapted, like a painter's 
background, to bring out in the most striking way, the expres- 
sion he intends to portray. It is obvious that Mrs. Molesworth, 
in her beautiful study, has had to content herself with the sort 
of miscellaneous incidents which usually occur to the children 
of our middle-class, and that they were neither more nor less 
adapted to her semi-biographic purpose than such incidents 
usually are. What strikes us is the vividness of the picture 
which results,—a picture which may be presented to almost any 
child of ten or eleven, with the fullest confidence that it will 
fascinate him by its beauty, and leave a permanent impression 
behind, 

The picture of Mrs. Molesworth’s Ted, with his lively intensity 
of affection, his infantine eagerness to find the flowers or the 
stones that his mother best loved, the grave simplicity with 
which he prays his first prayer to know why the cowslips 
which he heard mother wish-for, do not grow 
in that county, the pang which shoots through him when 
he finds little neglected, the dread which 
strikes him when his mother does not come down to break- 
fast; the alarm with which his imagination fills him when a 
jocose stranger proposes to carry him up to the top of the moun- 


has his 


his bouquet 


tain, and leave him there; the absoluteness of his own resolve 
to help any one whom he could help; the simplicity of his convie- 
tion that the “good shopman ” gave all his goods away from pure 
benevolence; his delight in protecting his little sister; his sense 
of e, when he thinks the destruction of his poor little 
neig! 


justice 
ghhour’s meat-pie was due in some respects to his own eare- 
lessness, and proposes to sacrifice the pet scheme of the hour to 
t; his courage in tramping through the rain to get his 
father’s letter for his mother ; his still greater courage in running 
home at midnight alone, because he thought his mother wished 
it; his delight and skill in all active amusements, like skating; 
his thorongh enjoyment of the humorous fancy that he was creat- 
useful * statistics” by making a table of every body and thing 
issed his house; his sudden wrath with his friend, and 
the pathetic tenderness of his reconciliation; his candour in 


replace it 





By Mrs. Molesworth. London : 


i 
explaining whenever he thought that his mother was giving 
him credit he did not deserve; his deep religious feeling, and 
his sunshiny faith,—all make a picture of childish chivalry 
neither too good to be true, nor so usual as to be often 
matched. There is no attempt to create a picture of perfection, 
Like any other child, the little hero of this book is capable of 
fiery passion ; does what he is told not to do, though not 
without excuse; and hesitates to do what he knows his mothey 
wishes, though he quickly repents himself, and does it when it 
is evep more difficult to do. But the picture altogether is one 
of singular reality and singular beauty. It lingers in the mind 
as a true picture of a child destined for one of those early 
deaths which leave the image of a life of simple beauty more 
perfect than ever. And it must be one among many of such 
pictures, all different, but all with a charm in them different in 
kind from the charm of a story, and yet a charm not inferior to 
that of any story, however vivid. 





MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S HANDBOOK OF POLITICAL 
ARGUMENT.* 

WE are sorry to see that we have delayed our notice of this 
useful little book till it has reached its second edition. It aims at 
supplementing to some extent the admirable book published by 
the late Mr. Charles Buxton, in 1866, called Ideas of the Day on 
Policy, the aim of which was “to show what were the actual 
principles at that time swaying public opinion on the more 
important questions of the day.” Mr. Sydney Buxton deals 
less with the principles and more with the arguments. He does 
not attempt to follow out the arguments into illustrations, still 
less into ramifications. He tries to catch the “central stem” 
only from which the various forms of the argument proceed, 
This he appears to us to have done ina very neat and workman. 
like manner, and certainly with no perceptible bias towards the 
side to which his own mind probably inclines. We say probably, 
because it is not easy to say with certainty, unless one has read 
his few public speeches with more care than the speeches of an 
able young candidate for political life can command at a time 
of considerable public excitement, in which direction his own 
views incline. here is hardly a question here discussed, from 
Disestablishment to the Ballot, on which a moderate Liberal 
may not frequently be found who inclines rather to the Con- 
servative side of the argument than to the Radical. And that 
Mr. Sydney Buxton is decidedly a moderate Liberal, no one who 
read his speeches during the contest at Boston could doubt. 
So much for Mr. Sydney Buxton’s impartiality. Of his clear- 
ness and care we can speak with equal confidence. If we were 
to pick any hole in the book at all, it would be this,—that in 
trying to make his book complementary to his father’s, he 
has, sometimes at least, kept too much outside the larger 
and more fruitful of the ideal arguments, and too much within 
the circle cf mere contentions. We think his book, valuable as 
it is, might have gained in value, if he had left more obvious 
links between it and the book to which it is intended as a sort 
of supplement. For example, in relation to the controversy con- 
cerning Disestablishment, Mr. Sydney Buxton gives us the 
following “ arguments” on either side, touching the great ques- 
tion of justice :— 

“1. That as all men are not religious, while all are equally desirous 
to be protected by the State, it should not mix up its civil with its 
religious functions, but should be purely secular. 2. That while the 
State should be tolerant of all religious sects, nowhere ought it to 
choose out and uphold any special Church at all. That in doing 80 
the State outstrips its true field of work, and trespasses on freedom 
of religious thought and religious equality, if not directly, at all 
events indirectly, by taking one Church under her protection, and by 
conniving at her possession of vast property ; and so State recog: 
nition of a special Church places those who do not belong to 
her communion, or who desire to leave her fold, in a_ position 
of exceptional pecuniary and social disadvantage. 3. That this 
direct and indirect pressure to remain in or to join the State 
Church, is an injustice to other Churches; and all State institu- 
tions should be founded on the principle of impartial justice. 
...... [Against it.]—1. That the State, as a State, while 
professing absolute toleration, must be religious, and must there- 
fore profess and uphold some religious faith. 2. That as an 
Established Church is a vital part of our institutions, and bestows 
great blessings on the whole people, the advantages of its existence 
more than counterweigh the consequent disadvantages of 7 
inequality. . . 6. That so long as there is an Establishe 
Church, every individual in the kingdom, whether he belong to any 
denomination or no, who may be suffering from spiritual distress, has 
an official spiritual councillor to whom he has a right to apply ; and @ 
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i i all purposes of worship. 7. While 
eet oc cuts ences te clergy would be only really 
veoeanible to the members, or possible members, of their flocks; and 
their public functions would disappear. 

Now, certainly, as regards those arguments, Disestablishment 
gets very much the best of it. But Mr. Buxton has rather 
failed, as we thiuk, to reach the central idea of either position, 
in relation to the political injustice and justice of the Church, so 
adequately as he might have done. The idea of “ justice a 
on which the friends of Disestablishment go, proceeds from 
the notion that the adhesion of men to any particular faith 
is a sort of test of the intrinsic truth and reasonablenss of that 
faith, and is a test which ought to be equally within the reach of 
all faiths,—that “a fair field and no favour” is the con- 
dition of perfect equality in the competition, and that the 
influence of the State,—in other words, an Establishment 
—interferes most seriously with this condition of perfect 
equality. On the other hand, the idea of justice from which 
the politician who defends the Establishment proceeds, is 
something entirely different. He is not thinking mainly 
of testing the truth of a creed by seeing how many perfectly 
unbiassed minds lean to one and how many to another, but 
rather of making the lot of all citizens of the State, in relation 
to the most important matters, as little unequal as it can be. 
He thinks that if the poorest parishes were left spiritually to 
themselves, the poor of those parishes would start in life on 
much less just terms, in relation to one of the most important 
of all matters, than they do now. So that really the differ- 
ence runs home to a radical difference of conception as to the 
field in which it is most essential to be just. The Dis- 
establishment man is thinking of how to test most justly the 
inherent attractiveness of various forms of spiritual truth; 
the Establishment man is thinking of how to equalise most 
effectually the very hard lot of poor districts where there is 
utter spiritual destitution with that of richer localities. We 
think Mr. Buxton would have made his arguments more ex- 
haustive, if he had pointed out more clearly at first the exact 
significance of the words “ justice” and “ injustice” as used,—and 
quite rightly and reasonably, though quite differently, used,— 
by each side. 

And again, on the question of the ballot, the root idea, 
as we take it, of the thoroughgoing advocates of the ballot is 
that publicity interferes with freedom of conscience; while 
the root idea of the opponents of the ballot is that publi- 
city interferes very much more with the gratification of caprice 
and private grudges, than it interferes with true freedom of con- 
science; nay, that publicity is a positive tonic to many weak con- 
sciences. If Mr. Buxton had put these central conceptions of the 
moral effect: of the ballot at the head of his arguments, we think 
he would have cast a certain amount of general light upon them 
which they at present lack. In relation to Home-rule, again, 
with which,—at least as regards Ireland,—we do not suspect 
Mr. Sydney Buxton of feeling any very strong personal 
sympathy, he seems to us to state the central arguments of 
the Home-rulers very much more effectively, than he states the 
central arguments of the opponents of Home-rule. 

Except so far as this criticism may be valid, the little book be- 
fore us seems to us to be admirably fair and effective. Probably 
it does succeed better in stating the negative than the positive 
side of an argument. ‘The discontented side is usually easier to 
grasp and to see the full force of, than the contented side. 'The 
latter has roots and fibres already intertwined with the half- 
couscious life of the age, while the former has disentangled very 
effectually all its objections to what exists. But making fair 
allowance for this greater difficulty of expressing the Conservative 
side of the question adequately, both sides are given, we think, 
with equal ability and perfect equity. It is a very thoughtful 
handbook. 





DAVID ARMSTRONG* 

Reapers of reviews of novels like to be told the subject of the 
story under consideration, and therefore we set out on what we 
have to say about David Armstrong with a rough sketch of the 
plot. We wish, however, to preface it by mentioning that the 
subjoined bald outline is not to be taken as giving any 
adequate idea of the forcible, interesting, and original work 
before us, whose merit lies not so much in its plot, as in its 
representation of human nature. 

David Armstrong is a young carpenter with a genius for in- 


* David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. Loudon: W. Blackwood and Sons. 





vention, who is engaged in a shipbuilding yard in Oldboro’. 
There is also in the same town a half-cousin of his, who had 
run away from her home with an actor. His mother, moved 
by a sense of duty—for, “I wouldn’t have the poor lass 
die of hunger, though she was the first to bring the name 
of Armstrong into the dirt *—writes and asks him to 
seek out this girl, lest she may be dying cf hunger,—* not 
that I ever wish to hear of her again, bat blood’s thicker 
than water, after all.” He at last finds the poor cousin, 
lying dead with a baby girl by her side; and this baby, Per- 
dita—or “ Deeta,” as she is always called—he takes home to his 
mother, supports, watches over, falls in love with, and finally 
surrenders to the young violinist who wins the girl’s heart. 

The most striking character in the book is that of the hero. 
Whether he is a study from life or not, we do not pretend to 
say, but, at all events, he seems to be a study from human 
nature; though he may never have really existed, yet there is 
no reason that he might not have done so. The genius in 
humble life has frequently been represented in fiction, but we 
think he has never been treated more satisfactorily thau 
in the present instance. The hero is no ethereal being, 
with hectic cheeks and soul too big or brain too busy 
for the body which it wears out; he is, on the contrary, 
a giant in body as in mind, tall, handsome, and strong. 
Brave, tender-hearted, honest, clever, never appearing in the 
faintest degree conscious of his own superiority to other men, 
he goes straight on his way, inventing and working at models in 
the intervals of his regular occupation, not out of vanity, or— 
until the last—out of any very definite desire to benefit his 
fellow-men, but merely because, when an idea comes to him and 
takes hold of him, he cannot help trying to carry it out. There 
may be an occasional passing thought in his mind of the com- 
forts which the success of his inventions would procure for him, 
and those dear to him; but it is not the lust of money that 
makes him work. Had he been rolling in riches, he would have 
worked at his models just the same, we feel sure. An idea has 
for him a constraining power, which makes the labour requisite 
to try and perfect it as natural and as little of an effort as the 
act of breathing is. The tyranny of an idea, the hold that it 
takes upon him, is described as follows :— 

“The idea comes to you some day,—imperfectly, of course, but 
still the idea; why should you doubt it came for good? because it 
did come, and must have been meant to live. Well, it keeps on 
haunting you, though for a long time you scarcely dare to believe in it. 
Then you feel that you must try to realise it somehow. You begin 
to work it out. Of course, you fail,—many times, perhaps ; still, you 
see clearly that it can be done, and still you try, because by this time 
you have grown to love it, and feel that giving it up would be giving 
up part of yourself.” 

And again :— 

“ The first dawning of the idea may be pleasant enough,—it ts that, 

surely ; but when it comes to the working-out, and something won't 
go right, and yet keeps bothering you, and your brain works away 
against your will at nights when you want to sleep—in fact, the thing 
you have imagined becomes the master, while you are but the slave 
to it—is that perfect happiness, think you ? Will that compare with 
the delight it once was to seek the kye in the gloamin’, or to ride 
home one of the horses from the plough 7” 
And here we are told of the tender love that he felt for an idea 
developed :—* He spoke little of this new scheme of his. I+ 
almost seemed too sacred to be talked of lightly. When he did 
mention it, it was with a little tremor in his voice, like that 
with which a girl tells of her first lover, a mother of her uew- 
born babe, a poet of what he holds his highest work.” These 
three extracts suffice to show that the writer is capable of 
appreciating how great and wonderful a thing an idea is, and 
of paying due homage to it. 

But it is not only as an inventor that David Armstrong 
is portrayed. We are shown his strong, earnest, simple, 
impressionable nature going through various phases of life, 
and gradually moulded by its trials and temptations. With 
the iron strength that distinguishes both mind and body 
are intermingled elements of weakness which might hardly 
have been expected in such a man, and which are yet made to fit 
in naturally, so as not to seem in any way out of place. There 
is the curiously simple-minded readiness to accept the verdict 
of his fellow-men, which disposes him to distrust the first mode? 
he makes, when he finds the other workmen regard it as “ devil’s 
work.” ‘Then there is the craving after excitement, which 
makes him give way to drink and passion from time to time, in 
spite of his own self-condemnation for doing so. Strangely 
susceptible to external influences, he finds an omen in a star 
or a rainbow, and has a lasting impression produced upon him 
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in a picture by “the wonderful, loving, eeing eyes of Christ, 
crucified, yet conquering;”’ in that e he seems to find the 


idea of another soul expressed so that his ¢ own soul can under- 
stand it; it speaks to him of past struggle and present triumph, 
and helps him on towards the faith which he often longed 
for and tried to lay hold of For effort ion 
forms an important part of his life. Living 
who make “conscious faith a sine yud non 
unable to feel this himself, he has fits of being alternate lye 
as to the welfare of his soul, or else anxious, depressed, and un- 
happy on the subject. He attends a 1 at Old- 
boro’, and we quote the account of that service, wherein the 
preacher and the hymns are happily satirised, and wherein 
would draw special attention to the graceful little allegory of 
the snowflake. The text for the sermon was “ Our Father which 
art in Heaven,’ on which words it was surely to be supposed 
that a discourse of love and universal charity might have been 
founded :— 
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“ The words of this prayer were spoken by Christ to his immediate 
disciples. You, the unconverted—you, the unregenerate—though 
your mothers in their ignorance have taught you to lisp it at their 


knees, have no more right to use this formula than the pigs and the 


devils! God made you ?—yes; but he made them just as truly! 
He is the Father only of those who, by faith in his Son, have become 
part of his family,—heirs of God, joint heirs with Jesus Christ!’ This 





is the way the thing is done,—quite simple, and so unanswerable ! 
The man who preached this doctrine was a poet in his way, and the 
Record and the Revivalist had often in their poets’ corner scraps 
from his pen. There he would weep over a dead rose-leaf or a 
erushed butterfly, or go into agonies over a snowflake which had lost 
its pristine purity. The same eloquence now was used to picture 
the tortures of an endless eternity for those who refused this 
‘adoption ;’ and his voice never faltered as he consigned their souls 
to sin and hell for ever and ever. Not, perhaps, that he was harder- 
hearted than the rest of the world; but only—poor parrot that he 
was !—he repeated what he had been taught, without giving himself 
the trouble of realising what it meant. Perhaps, like Hawthorne’s 
Hilda in Transformation, he needed a sin to soften him; or maybe, 
when his imagination developed a little more, he might be able to pity 
a crushed or withered life as much as a dying leaf, or a sin-stained 
soul as well as a soiled snowflake. The latter might have given him 
a hint of a happier faith, if, instead of writing its elegy, he had 
watched where it lay hardening under the traffic of life in the town 
street, until the sun shone down, warming it through and through ; 
and how at last it began to weep over its fall, not becanse it hated, 
but loved the sun, and the sun, taking pity upon its tears, gave it a 
new birth ; then it sprang up from earth, leaving all its pollution 
behind, and lived again as part of some wonderful, rose-hued cloud, or 
bright, glorious rainbow. After the dreadful sermon was over, there 
was an invitation to the ‘penitent form;’ andto give the people time 
to respond, a <itoner! was sung. Perhaps there is no species of com- 
position which contains so many words to such a small amount of 
meaning as the usual revival hymn. It is worse than a modern 
drawing-room song in this respect, and that is saying a good deal! 
This particular one, however, was offensive, as well as meaningless. 
It tried to impress you with the wisdom of becoming a Ch ristian, 


but only succeeded in impressing you with the pre sumpti on of the 
singers. Every one who listened was addressed as ‘ you poor 
sinner,’ which might be just, but was not pleasant. The horrors of the 
Judgment-day were coarsely sketched in vermilion and indigo; and 
the hymn finished off with the abrupt question,—‘ Dear friend, and 
where will you go on that great day ?’ ‘ You ’—written large in the 
hymn-books, and sung with befitting emphasis, and the whole sct to a 


tune of a cheerful, if not rollicking description—meant, we presume, to 
express the happy confidence of the singers that they at Teast were 
safe.” 

There are a quaintness and a naturalness in 


criticism on such sermons, made by two of the hearers :— 


the following 





***Yon’s a real powerful speaker,’ said one of his listeners, when 
the meeting terminated, and they talked it over on their way home. 
‘He made me creep in all my bones like, just as when they say 
somebody walks over one’s grave !’—‘I don’t know as aw care aboot 
that sort, Betty,’ answered the other old woman, slowly. ‘It seems 
to me one wants somethin’ comfortin’ to think on, to help one ower 
wi’ the cowld, and the roomatics, and the hunger, and all the ills owld, 
worn-out bodies like you and me has to go through wi’. | like some- 
thin’ about Christ carin’ for us, and takin’ us where there’s to be no 
more sorrow, nor pain, nor hunger!’—*‘ Ye’re a poor, cold, lifeless 
creatur’, Nancy!’ retorted Betty, with scorn. ‘Why, everybody 
knows that ye can get all that out o’ the New Testament, just readin’ 
it at home. 3ut there’s somethin’ more rousin’-like wanted st a 
re-vival, aw reckon!’ ”’ 


We have also a sketch of a service at a chapel on another 





occasion, when no “revival” is going on, and wherein we are 
shown the sense of the absurd and ineongruous, which is one 
of the many elements that make up David’s character :-- 

“He heeded little that was said, except once or twiee, when some- 


thing struck on his ear with a sense of comedy—as when a little 
tailor, who had no other fame (nor possibility of acquiring any) than 
that of making the worst fit in the town, finished up his lengthy 
speech with an earnest aspiration— 

‘ Make me little and unknoy 
Loved and prized by God alone 


| 
Mex though the foes he had to contend with on earth were fame and 
ambition. Or, again, when a certain Dame Marjory Brown, cele. 
brated as the dirtiest and most unwashed of the community, stated 
as a fact that for the last few months she had ‘lived the life of a 
spotless and sinless angel!’ The idea of a ‘spotless and sinless 
angel,’ with the usual white robe matching in impurity the borders 
of a cap which appeared under the old woman’s battered head- gear 

was too much for David’s gravity. Directly Dame Marjory sat dows. 

up rose Ben Jamicson—once the greatest scemp to be found in the 
neighbourhood ; a hanger-on at public-house meetings and merry. 
makings, where his fiddle found him a ready welcome. He was now 
a shining light among the brethren, for he had, as he phrased it, been 
‘made anew man’ at the last revival. His account of this trans. 
formation, told with evident feeling and earnestness, was not without 
an amusing side; especially when he related his conflicting senti. 
ments about the fiddle,—‘ How he had wondered and wondered 
whether he ought to give it up or no, and thonght of it as a devil 
tempting him back into the public- house; and how, at last, the hap PY 
thought came to him of making it a new creature too, and he ¢ 
nished it thickly till it was jine and shiny! And now, thank the 
Lord, there could be no harm in it, because it stands to reason that 
the natur’ of the thing was completely changed; and instead of the 
wicked dancing tunes he used to play on it, it was never heard now, 
save in the songs of Zion.’ Fortunately, none of the assembly were 
violinists, or the idea of the varnish might have upse t their solemnity 
David knew enough of the art to shudder for the result of such a 
He was tempted to think, too, that perhaps some of the 
«das the poor fiddle—only 





change. 
professors were just about as much renews 
made a little shinier outside!” 

All the scenes and characters of the story are taken from the 
poor, and give us the impression of being drawn by one who 
is not only a genuine student of human nature, but also so 
sympathetie with humanity as to appreciate the good that is to 
Consequently, we have no picture 
and even the evil Peter 


The 


be fonnd everywhere in it. 
of utterly repulsive vice and villainy : 
Dobson has a redeeming touch of love 
characters are natural and well drawn, especially the stern, yet 
loving, old mother; and the quiet, self-contained, unselfish 
Hannah Watson, with her grey life of hopeless love and cease- 
less labour for others. We doubt whether the heroine is as 
lifelike a person as the others,—her actions, and especially her 
sudden running-off to London immediately after having achieved 
a long wished-for triumph on the stage, seem to us sometimes 
unnatural and unlikely; but, after all, that may only be be- 
cause we have never happened to come in contact with such a 
nature ourselves. Anyhow, we are not inclined hastily to 
attribute unnaturalness to an author who has given us so much 
human nature as we find in the two short volumes whereo! 
David Armstrong consists, and which are none the less true t 
nature for the pathos and sadness which stamp them. 


his idiot son, 


lor 





NT LI TER ATURE. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

We do not know whether Dr. Smiles means his Duty (Murray) 
for a Christmas book. But if Christmas books are, as we suppose, 
commonly gift-books, nothing could be more appropriate or season- 
excellent little volume. It bas an excellent title; 
which, we may say, every one feels ir 


CURRE 


able than this 
duty is an intelligible motive, 
degree, and which is an unconscious religion to many in whom the 
A young lad just 


a 
spiritual faculties are very feebly developed. 
beginning to wake up to the seriousness of life could not do better 
than read this book, which is as attractive in the variety of its con- 
tents as it is instructive. At the same time, to be quite candid 
with Dr. Smiles, he sweeps illustrations into his net a little too in- 
discriminately. It is somewhat harsh to call the conventional “not 
at home ’’ by the name of “lying.’’ Again, a boy who may have read 
the life of Goldsmith will know that his poverty was due to causes 
far less creditable to him than his refusal to accept a bribe. If 
he had accepted Government money to answer “ Junius’? (a task 
for which he was not fitted), he would probably have been just 
as poor as ever. Ile was a man whom no amount of moncy could 
help, and it is absurd to hold him up asan example of honest poverty. 
We might criticise the appropriateness of other of the illustrations, 
but we have seen nothing to prevent us from giving our very hearty re- 
-Asyard and the Gods: Tales and Tra- 
Ancestors. Adapted from the work of Dr. 
and edited by W. 8S. W. Anson. (W. 
tales are “told for boys 


as the title-page informs us, but the book 


commendation to the book.— 
ditions of Our Northe 
Wigner, by M. W. Macdowall, 
Swan Sonnenschein and Allen.)— 


ri 


These 
and girls,” is of a more 
complete and systematie character than this deseription would lead 
us to suppose. If boysand girls will read this volume—and they will 
find it a pleasant task—they will have the satisfaction of really know- 
something about the subject. They will think, possibly, that 
there is too about the which makes out every 
mythical personage to be the winter or summer, day or night ; 
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much stories 








and, indeed, we think that this might have been relegated to au 
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appendix, where the theory might have been ; stated, and left 
for readers to apply as they please. Apart from this, the book is the 
pest thing of the kind that we have yet seen, its beanty and value 
being increased by a number of a illustrations. To pass to 
a very different subject, we have A Popular History of Science, by 
Robert Routledge, B.Sc. (Routledge and Sons.) Mr. Routledge begins 
with an account of ancient science, which, as far as the extreme con- 
densation compelled by necessities of space will allow, is satisfactory, 
passes on to “ Arabian and Mediwval Science”? and “ The Science 
of the Sixteenth Century,” gives carefully written chapters to Galileo 
and Bacon, and comes in the seventh chapter to the ‘‘ Mathematical 
Science of the Seventeenth Century.” Isaac Newton has, of course, 
a chapter to himself. A chapter on astronomy, and another on 
chemistry, complete the account of the seveuiventh century. The 
eighteenth century occupies about one hundred and seventy pages, 
natural history, as represented by the illustrious names of Linnius, 
Buffon, Cuvier, Hunter, and others, now beginning to claim a 
considerable space. The nineteenth century has certainly not more 
than its due, in about two hundred and twenty pages. But anything 
like a comprehensive account of the vast work that is now being done 
is, of course, impossible. Specialists find themselves obliged to 
become much more special, and if Mr. Routledge omits some things, 
and passes lightly over others, he may be congratulated, on the whole, 
on having attained as much as could be expected. The volume is 
well printed, and furnished with numerous illustrations. An index 
js much wanted. We have been accustomed at this time to notice 
a volume of The Countries of the World, by Robert Brown, M.A. 
(Cassell and Co.), and accordingly find one before us now. The 
title-page, however, bears no number or date. Surely both ought to 
be given. The absence of the former, in particular, might lead any 
one, not before acquainted with the book, to suppose that it was com- 
plete in itself. Mr. Brown’s treatment of his subject is, of course, 
far too full and complete to allow of any such compression. This is 
really, we believe, the fifth volume. It deals with Asia, treating of 
the whole of the continent, excepting Arabia, Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Transcaucasia. India occupies a little more than a hundred 
pages, the Chinese Empire about seventy. This space is not quite in 
proportion to the scale hitherto observed. The two countries together 
contain nearly one-half of the human race. With this reservation, we 
may repeat the praise that we have before given to Mr. Brown’s 
work. He always makes the most of his space, tells us what is best 
worth knowing, makes discriminating use of authorities, and presents 
everything in a vivid and attractive way. From the same publishers 
we get Animal Life, by E. Percival Wright, M.A., M.D. This is an 
excellent combination of the instructive and the entertaining. 
Dr. Wright intersperses his description of the “ Sub-kingdoms of the 
Animal Kingdom” with lively descriptions of scenery connected 
with them, descriptions which he has evidently been at great pains to 
collect. A propos of “ fishes,’”’ for instance, we have ap extract from 
Mr. Gross’s “ Jamaica,’ another from Sir Humphrey Davy, and a 
third from Sir Emerson Tennent on “Ceylon.” Pursuing the same 
subject, we have a lively scene, ‘‘ Tunny-fishing,” from the pages of 
M. Quatrefages, a description of halibut-fishing off Vancouver's 
Island by Mr. Lord, &c. It will be seen that this volume is, in a 
great measure, a compilation; but it is one that has been carefully 
and even artistically made.——In company with this, we may mention 
a charming little volume, Our Pets and Playfellows in Air, Barth, and 
Water, by Gertrude Patmore. (Bell and Sons.)—Miss Patmore tells 
anumber of anecdotes, chosen from her own or her sister’s experi- 
ences of pets which have shared her family life; anecdotes, 
like the rest of their kind, often amusing, often pathetic. 
Nothing has pleased us more than the account of the Vir- 
Zinian nightingale. Put into an aviary with a number of 
Small tropical birds, “he voluntarily undertook the office of uni- 
versal father, and at night spread out his wings like a hen over 
her chickens, so that they might nestle together under them.” 
again, is a pretty picture :—‘‘ The spice-birds were small, speckled 
creatures, about as large as wrens. The little cock’s 
soft and low as to be scarcely audible, and it was very funny to 
watch his mate’s endeavours to hear it, among the chorus of loud 
Voices. She sidled up to him, and, standing on tiptoe, put her ear 
close to his beak, then seeming quite contented, and indifferent to all 
that was going on around.” 











Here, 





warble was so 


A pet bullfinch was so distressed at 
being reduced to insignificance among a crowd of other birds, that he 
died of grief. There is a pathetic story of a pet sheep which had a 
vast capacity of affection, but could not show it in any tolerable 
fashion. A rook in the aviary made near friends with a crow, and 
would give him first choice of all his After all, the 
Superiority of man is vindicated. There is nothing to equal 
the magnificent calm of the old butler, on whose white 
a8 he waited at table, there alighted a dove. The bird amused 


food. 


head, 


itself with pecking at his hair; but the butler discharged his duties | 


Without giving any sign of knowing what had happened, and only re- 
lieved his feelings when, “as soon as dinner was over, he appeared 
in the kitchen, looking quite aghast, and, in accents of horror, ex- 


| like solemn fairy-stories. 





claimed, ‘What was it ??” Our readers should get this little volume. 
Dorothy Compton; a Story of the’15. By J. R. Henslowe. * (Kirby 
and Endean).—We have woven together, as is usual with such stories, 
the threads of public events and private lives. Dorothy Compton is 
loved by Randal Elliott and Richard Fenton, and Richard Fenton, 
turns traitor to the cause which he has sworn 
seems to have studied with sufficient 
care authorities, and has made as much as could 
be expected of a very promising subject. Suggestive 
Thoughts on Religious Subjects. Amalytically arranged by Henry 
Southgate. (Charles Griffin and Co.)—This work, which is 
further described on the title-page as “A Dictionary of Quotations 
and Selected Passages from the Best Writers, Ancient and Modern,” 
comes from the hand of a writer who has had good practice in the 
work of compilation. We cannot profess to have much liking for 
volumes of this kind, but there are many to whose scanty leisure or 
indifferent appetite for books they are probably welcome. Mr. South- 
gate’s work is, anyhow, well done. It would have been an improve- 
ment to the volume, if he had added an “ Index of Authors.” The 
Catskill Fairies. By Virginia W. Johnson. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—The Catskill Mountains may be supposed to have been haunted ever 
since Rip Van Winkle fell asleep in one of their hollows. “Job,” a 
lad of twelve or thirteen, left by his grandfather alone for a night 
in a solitary farmhouse on one of the hills, has “a vision of fairies.” 
The old house-¢lock and the Angora cat are gifted with speech, and 
a host of other fantastic beings spring up about him. The descrip- 
tion of these creatures is often very pretty indeed. Nothing is 
better than the ‘“ Oak-tree Spirit,” a quaint adaptation of the old 
Greek fancy of the Hamadryad. The oak is cut down, and made into 
a ship; and the spirit, more tenacious of life than his prototype, goes 
to sea with it, and does not expire till the last splinter is buried on a 
foreion shore. The Indian “ Witch-Child” is another graceful 
fancy. Altogether, Miss Johnson has made a decided success, in a field 
where it is far more difficult to succeed than it might seem. The 
Story of Prince Hildebrand and the Princess Ida, by Major T. 8. Sec- 
combe (De la Rue and Co.), is a fairy-tale of the kind usual in these 
days, Queen Mab and the familiar figures of fairy-lore being 
mixed up with satirical allusions to modern habits, inventions, 
&ce. Major Seccombe tells his story in passable verse that, 
without being very good, is always readable ; and he has illustrated 
it with a number of drawings from his own pencil. These are, ag 
might be expected, the best part of the book. Major Seccombe can 
draw pretty faces and graceful figures, and can represent ugliness in 
humorous fashion, withont making it repulsive. We have to 
acknowledge the customary annual volumes of the Leisure Hour and 
the Sunday at Home, both published by the Religious Tract Society. 
We are glad to see in the latter a brief but conclusive notice, by the 
Rey. Dr. Horatius Bonar, of a silly craze, which identifies the English 
people with the Ten Tribes. Each volume contains more than eight 
hundred pages of excellent reading, at a price quite out of proportion 
The Sunday Magazine for Fainily Reading (Isbister) 
is another excellent volume. One of its serial tales, ‘‘ Andrew 
Harvey’s Wife,” we have noticed elsewhere. Among the contribu- 
tors, we notice the names of “ A. K.H.B.,” Dr. Hugh Macmillan, 
Miss Hesba Stretton, Miss Sarah Doudney, Dr. Stoughton, the 
Author of ‘John Halifax,” &e. For younger readers, we have, 
with its excellent reading and copious illustrations, Little Wide 
Awake, edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. (Routledge and Sons.) The 
Guest-Book (Marcus Ward) is described as an “ Autograph Record of 
Arrivals, Departures, Incidents, and Impressions, with Appropriate 
Of course, the quotations will be sometimes ludicrously 
That, however, need not make any difference. 





to secure her hand, 
to uphold. The writer 
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to their value. 








Quotations.” 


inappropriate. 


The Sunday Magazine for 1880. Little Snowflakes, and The 
Strength of Her Youth, being the Sunday Magazine Christmas 


numbers, for the young and adult readers respectively —We know 
of no magazine for the young, or, indeed, for the old—especially 
meant for Sunday reading—so good as this. We might go further, 
and say that there are scarcely any, except the scientific and purely 
literary ones, so free from any trivial or simply entertaining matter. 
Some valuable moral lesson is taught in each of its excellent fictions ; 
its more purely serious papers are thoughtful and enlightened, and 
though leaning as distinctly as ever to the Low-Church side of 
theology, are candid and without bitterness. The lessons for Sunday 
evenings for the young are many of them remarkably good,— 
7? Mr. Waugh and Miss Arnold-Forster. This lady 
peculiarly skilled in appealing effectively to the 
hearts of children, with a simplicity and clearness which make 
that hat might be dull. Dr. Macleod’s allegorical 
stories we do not nearly so well; they are a little far-fetched, 
to confuse the childish mind by the supernatural 
h they employ to achieve a moral purpose ; they read 
But one of the great features of the 
volume for 1880 is the biographical element in it. Bishop Stanley, 
Catherine and Crauford Tait, Elihu Burritt, Mary Carpenter, Sister 
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Dora, Henry Nairne Dowson, John Curwen, and others whose lives 
were not less valuable, though belonging to much remoter times, 
have each a separate memoir, written for the most part in so popular 
and interesting a style, that they cannot fail to rouse a profound 
admiration for the subjects of them, and to stimulate a desire to 
emulate their unselfish energy, wide, generous philanthropy, or 
loving and faithful picty. We are glad to see a larger proportion of 
lay writers this year. The clerical element is even yet too pon- 
derous. Nothing can, however, be more fascinating and instructive 
than the Rev. J. G. Wood’s beautiful studies in natural history. Of 
Little Snowflakes we can say that the greater number of the contri- 
butions are as exciting and engrossing as any child need desire them 
to be, and that kindly and tasteful fancy and humourous pathos 
abound in this attractive little Christmas book. We like, particularly, 
“A Hero ina War ”—though Mrs. Garnett overshoots her mark, and 
arrives at a very one-sided and unhistorical conclusion when she 
speaks of war as made “to please the ambition, the thievish desires, 
of kings and rulers, parliaments and assemblies’? — “ Umbrell:. 
Hospital,’ “The Winter Fairies,’ and ‘“ Gold, Frankincense, and 
Myrrh.” The illustrations, too, as in the Sunday Magazine, are 
remarkably good. We should like much to know who some of the 
artists were. Whose, for instance, is the picture on page 19 of Little 
Snowflakes, and who illustrated so prettily and fancifully “ The 
Winter Fairies ?” 

We have to notice the eighteenth volume of The Works of Charles 
Kingsley, containing ‘“ Sanitary and Social Lectures and Essays.” 
Under this title are included eleven essays, ranging, as regards the 
time of their delivery, over a period of twenty years and more. All, 
we need not say, are well worthy of preservation. Some we 
should be glad to see given in a form as generally accessible as 
possible. We wish, for instance, that every girl could read the 
admirable ‘“‘ Nausicaa in London; or, the Lower Education of 
Women,” with its honest, plain-spoken, yet always gentle words of 
advice, reproof, and warning. 

The fourth edition of The Life and Tines of Dr. Lawson 
(W. Oliphant) comes recommended to us by a letter addressed ten 
years ago by Mr. Thomas Carlyle to the author, the late Dr. Macfar- 
lane, of Clapham. Mr. Carlyle retains a recollection of the old 
Professor (he was Professor of Divinity to the Burgher College at 
Selkirk), and writes thus of him: ‘“ Altogether, a most superlative steel- 
grey Scottish peasant (and Scottish Socrates of the period); really, 
as I now perceive, more like the twin-brother of that Athenian 
Socrates who went about, supreme in Athens, in wooden shoes, than 
any man I have ever ocularly seen.” And the biography is certainly 
an interesting one, and presents to us a remarkable figure, though 
presenting it in a way that inclines an English reader to be some- 
what rebellious. Surely it is ridiculous to say of a man of whose 
published works no human being, we suppose, with the possible 
exception of his biographer, ha read a line during the last fifty 
years, and who left no definite impression on the thought of his 
country, that he “had a vast deal more knowledge and wisdom 
than Coleridge.” We know that there are nothing but swans on the 
northern side of the Border, but we have a few swans, too, in Eng- 
land, and must assert their value. Dr. Lawson had, it seems, a 
memory of the Macaulay kind. Some prodigious feats are recorded 
of this faculty of his in the volume before us, but we do not get from 
this book the impression that he was very profound. A Divinity 
Professor might have known that “ He bade them teach the children 
of Judah the use of the bow,’ had nothing to do with “ books which 
treat of the art of war.’’ The biographer’s ideal of profundity and 
breadth seems to have been Lord Brougham, whom he supposed to 
have had “‘a thorough knowledge of the grammar, roots, and idioms 
of the dead and living languages,” among his many accomplishments, 
a claim which, even with his ‘ foible of omniscience,” Brougham 
himself never made. 
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Sunday at Home (The), Vol. 1830, royal 8V0 .........s00..s.csceeseeseeseonee R.T.S.) 70 
Sunday Scholar’s Companion (The ), Vol. 1830 .. aban Ly- -School Institute) 16 
Sunny Jand Stories, 2nd edition, 12mo .............. (CG. K. Paul & Co.) 36 
Taylor (M.), Seeta, new edition, 1 vol. er Sere eee tne “C. K. Paul &Co.) 60 
Thirty Years, being Poems New and Old, cr 8¥0...........:00:e eee (Macmillan) 60 
Thomas (J.), *Beacon-Flas ~ eee F ...(Longley) 20 
Thomson (Sir W.), Electricity and Heat, 4to . (Black) 60 


”(W. Smith) 120 


: jaune 
Tyrwhitt (R. St. John), Greek and Gothic Arts, ke. a 80 .. P 
: .. (Lockwood) 20 


Urquhart (J. W.), Sewing Machinery, 12mo ; 0 
Warren (C ds The Temple on the Tomb, 8yo ... ...+-+. (Bentley) 10 6 
Winslow (F. E.), Children’s Fairy Geography, 3rd edition, / 4to ...(Skeffington) 76 
Wren a Do History of England, Vol. 1, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 36 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 










MEUIND 8 cc ccvayduuvsacmaceaceasomevaere £10 10 : Narrow Columm...........0-s0sc000 £310 0 
Hi: AIf-Pasre. . 5 5 Half-Column ..... i 
Quarter-Pag 2 12 Quarter-Column.. 


Six lines and ander, 5s, and 9d per a for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de —* Paris. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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TURKISH PASTILS. 

“Through all my travels, few things astonished 
me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking 
Narghilés at Stamboul. After smoking; a sweet, aro- 
matic lozenge or pastil is used by them, which is said 
to impart an odour of flowers to the breath, I have 
never seen these breath lozenges but once in Europe, 
and that was at PIESSE & LUBIN'S shop in Bond 
Street."—Lady W. MONTAGU. 

In Boxes, 28; by post, 2s 2d. 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Ts! E AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
ea lhe: AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 

EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
aula S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
oe S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
I ENRY 








PIESSE 
& 
LUBIN. 





— ORD’S 


W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
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YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.— The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS, to-night, at 8.30. Louis and Fabien, 
dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30. BYGONES, by A. W. 
Pinero. Doors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ances of the CORSICAN ROTHERS, Saturday, 
December 4th, and Saturday, December llth, at 
930: doors open at 2. Pox.office (Mr. Hurst) open 
10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter or telegraph. 
Stage Manager, Mr. H. J, Loveday. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Bram Stoker. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Asmo- 
R deus, the Bottle Imp.—Ventriloquism and 
by Professor Hellis.—Modern and Machine 
Guns, the New Forest, the Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Musical Entertain. 
ment by the talented Adison family.—Sights of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Heath.—Blondin and Leotard, the mar- 
yellous Automata. Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Ad- 
mission, 1s. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in. WATER-COLOURS, — The FIFTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES will OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, 


c r 6th. 
ae H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The WINTER EX- 
HIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by 
the late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN. 5 Pail 
Mall East. From Ten till Five. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ois iste ertas dy: wertalanes bale 
ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCTA- 
TION.—THURSDAY, December 16th, at 8 p.m., 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L., will 
eliver an ADDRESS at the Society of Arts, John 
Street, Strand (by permission of the Council), on ** The 
Effect of Western Education on the Natives of India.” 
The Chair will be taken by Sir Arthur Hebhouse, 
K.C.S.L, Q.C. E. A. MANNING, Hon. See. 


QCTUTTGART.—The | 





Magic, 











ENGLISH 
COLLEGE,—Special preparation for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c. —Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M 


The ANNUAL FXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be held 
on December 7th and Sth. 


HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
offers a sound education on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rev, RK. D. 
SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


In the South-Down Ceuntry: two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 

The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 

The HEAD MAsTFrs of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGLY, 

and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 

Petersfield, Hants. 


D OVER COLLE 


President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A Chapel and another new Boarding House have 
recently been completed, each boarder will now have 
a separate bedroom, 

The second place fer Cocper’s Hill, entries 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained during 
the last year. 

Tuition from 13 to 18 gumeas; Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars, apply to the Rey. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esy., th 
Honorary Seeretary. 











for 





HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 

Bridge, Derbyshire. 
: ea (W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
Resident Physicians trios, MACCALL, M.D, &¢. 

Numerous improvements have been made (espe ci- 
ally in the Bathing Lepartment), and additional Bed- 
rocm Acccmmodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for Invyalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKAELE, 


INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
[ AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
Ain Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Feverr, 
and Skin Diseases. FE 
vizorating to the ¢ 


xeellent, refreshing, and in- 
istitution. Sold by Chemists. 





G E.| 


YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S | 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Eighth Year.—Just published. 
Price, sewed, Is; half-bound, Is 6d. 
ASON’S ALMANAC for the YEAR 
4 1881. Containing Articles on National Finance, 
Railways of the United Kingdom, Agriculture of the 
United Kingdom and of the United States, the 
Distress in Ireland, &e. 
London: Srmpkix, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Dublin: W. H. Smiru and Son. 
Now ready, price 6d ; by post, 7d. 
A 
UR AFGHAN POLICY and the 
OCCUPATION of CANDAHAR, 
“ 3 


_ WILLiaw: Rrpuway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
{VYRE and Q@ POTTISWOODE'S 
d 
Cerne and NEW YEAR’S 
CARDS, 


The Times says :—‘ They are excecdingly pleasing.” 

The Saturday Review says :—* Delicate in design 
and bright in harmonious colours.” 

The Standard says :—* Particularly distinguishable 
for richness of illumination and perfect finish, and 
an artistic blending of colours,” 


Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds.......cccceccssessesseees £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
fi 


ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 


I OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 
4 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 
And may be provided against: by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 

YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 





| Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 








Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 13851. 
] IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
| custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
| dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
; Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pampblet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 
Dy PP Ss ec © € OO &. 
GRATEFUIL—COMFORTING. 

‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
| which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
| tion, aud bya carefui application of the fine proper- 
| ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
| our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
| beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 

bills. It is by the judicious use of such articies cf 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
| around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
| ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a pro- 
| perly nourished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 
|" "“ JAMES EPPS and CO, 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
| Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. ‘ 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOUN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


es . 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 








Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


ipplication to 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 
SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 
1877, by which the liability of the Shareholders is 
limited to the amount of their Shares.) 

CAPITAL, £75,000, in 7,500 SHARES of £10 EACH. 

£1 per Share payableon Application, £2 on Allotment, 
and the remainder in sums not exceeding £3 per 

Share, as may be required at intervals of not less 

than three months. Fully Paid-up Shares will be 

entitled to £5 per cent. per annum on Calls paid in 
advance. If no allotment is made, the Deposit will 
be returned in full. 

PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM MENZIES, Esq., Chief Magistrate, Oban. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

ROBERT BROWN, Esq., of Underwood Park, ex- 
Provost of Paisley. 

ROBERT L. BARR, Esq., Kersland Terrace, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

WILLIAM GILLIES, Esq., of Ardconnel Lodge, 
Oban, and Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

RICHARD WATSON, Esq., Banker, Oban. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS, 

NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, Glasgow, and 
Branches in Scotland and London. 
REGISTERED Orrices.—53 BATH STREET, 
GLASGOW. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is established for the purpose of 
erecting at Oban a Hydropathic Sanatorium of a first- 
class character, to meet the wants of the numerous 
visitors to that favourite district, 

As a health resort, peculiarly adapted for invalids 
for summer and winter residence, the Uban Hills 
stand without a rival. The climate is peculiarly mild, 
genial, and refreshing. Admiral Otter, R.N., has 
found from his observations that there is here a 
larger amount of ozone than in any other registered 
district in the United Kingdom. 

Since the opening of the railway, the increase of 
tourists and visitors to Oban has been beyond all cal- 
culation. The hotels and lodging-houses have been 
crowded to excess, and the accommodation usually 
available has been altogether short of the demand; so 
much so, that even the steamers and other vessels in 
the harbour have had to be frequently called into 
requisition to furnish shelter for those who could not 
obtain sleeping accommodation on shore, These 
facts give the Directors of this Company great con- 
fidence in bringing their scheme before the public ; and 
they would urge upon all intending investors the pro- 
priety of making early application for Shares, so as to 
enable them to complete arrangemeuts for the imme- 
diate erection of the Establishment. 

It is ccntidently believed that this scheme—with 
out speculating on the peculiar advantages of the 
situation—should realise a profit to the Shareholders 
of from 12 to 16 per cent. per annum on the called-up 
capital. 


SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. _ 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

“The project offers manifest inducements to 
investors.”’—Glasgow News. 

‘* All the conditions of success seem to be there.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“The shares will doubtless be rapidly taken up.” 
—Liverpool Journal of Comme 

“*One of the best things ever introduced into Oban. 
We believe it will pay a handsome dividend to in- 
vestors.’’—Oban Telegraph. 

“ Similar institutions in other parts have proved a 
great success, and this one is certain to transcend 
them.’’—Capital and Labour. 

“* No doubt it will be very popular.” —Society. 

“The Board of Directors ineludes several well- 
known Glasgow and West Highland gentlemen.”’— 
N. B. Daily Mail. 

«A sound undertaking, well worthy of support.”— 
United Service Gazetie. 

“The proposal is solid commercially, and every 
arrangement seems complete. If this project does 
not sueceed under such favourable auspices it will 
be a marvel.’’—Edinburgh Evening Express. " 

“The experience of all previous hydropathic 
establishments being drawn upon.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“A more suitable locality for an establishment of a 
first-class character, such as this will be, could not 
have been selected.’’—Daily Review. z 

“The company is in high favour.’—Banfshive 
Journal. 

“ Worthy the attention of investors. The directors 
are well-known business gentlemen.’’—Scottish Bank- 
ing and Insurance Magaz ne. 

“Every prospect of success 
Evening Times. 

“A finer site conld not be had in the West High- 
lands.’’—Oban Times. 

“A central point for sea and land excursions of 
incomparable grandeur, well suited for the erection 
of a Sanatorium of a first-class character.’’—Evening 
Citizen. 

“The promoters have hit the right nail on the 
head.”’—The Bailie. 

“A financial success if well managed and with 
some regard to economy, the prices charged at existing 
hotels in the neighbourhood of Oban being simply 
monstrous.’’—London Figaro. 

“Oban Sanatorium will have few equals, we 
imagine, in any part of the country. Applications 
for shares should be immediate.””-—Christian Union. 

For Copies of Prospectuses, Forms of Application 
for Shares, or other particulars, apply to Mr. 
Mackenzie, the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, 
58 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
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HULL, BARNSLEY, & WEST- 
RIDING JUNCTION RAILWAY 


AND 


DOCK COMPANY. 


Incorporated by the 43rd and 41th Vict., cap. 
(Royal Assent August 26th, 1830.) 


199. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL. 
SHARES, £€3,000,000. 


BORROWING POWERS, £1,900,000, 


Issue of £3,000,000 (being the Com- 
pany’s Share Capital), in 300,000 
Shares of £10 each. 


Price of Issue, par (or £10 per Share), payable as 
follows :— 
10s per Share on Application ; 

per Share on _ Allotment; 

£1 on July Ist, 1831; 

and the remainder by instalments, at such periods as 
may be found necessary, having regard to the pro- 
gress of the Works; but at intervals of not less than 
three months, and in amounts not exceeding £2 each. 


10s 





Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will be 
paid Half-yearly on January Ist and July Ist, until 
December 3lst, 1884, upon all amounts paid up, 
Payments in fuil or in advance may be made on 
allotment or at any subsequent time, subject to the 
withdrawal of this option by the Company, when 
they think fit. 


DIRECTORS, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gerard Smith, J.P. (Firm of 
Samuel Smith Brothers and Co., Bankers), Hull, 
Chairman. 

William Hamilton Crake, Esq (Firm of Crawford, 
Jolvin, and Co), Treasurer London and St. 
Katharine’s Dock Company., London, 

Henry Hodge, Esq., Seed Crusher, Hull, 

Henry Briggs, Esq. (Firm of Henry Briggs, Sons, and 
Co., Shipowners), Hull. 

John Fisher, Esq., J.P., Sheriff of Hull (Firm of 
Yealby and Co., Timber Merchants), Hall, 

William Day, Esq. (Monk Bretton Colliery Company), 
Barnsley. 

Charles H. Wilson, Esq., M.P. (Firm of Thomas 
Wilson, Sons, and Co., Shipowners), Hull and 
London. 

Edward Leetham, Esq , Shipowner, Hull. 

Francis Reckitt, Esq. (Reckitt and Sons, Limited, 
Manufacturers, Hull and London), Hull. 

Lawrence Stephenson, Esq. (Firm of Edwin Davis 
and Co.), Hull. 

James Stuart, Esq. (Firm of Stuart and Gregson , 
Seed Crushers, &c.), Hull. 

Colonel E, A. D. Brooshooft, Kirk Ella, Hull. 


Appointed by the Corporation of Hull :— 
John Leak, Esq., Alderman and Mayor of Hull. 


William Rayment, Esq., Member of the Town Council 
of Hull. 
BANKERS. 
London: Messrs. Smith, Payne, aud Smiths, Lom- 


bard Street. 
Hull: Messrs Samuel Smith Brothers and Co. 


BROKERS. 

Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, and Co., Lombard Street, 

London, E.C. 
Messrs. James Capel and Co., Throgmorton Strect, 
London, E.C. 
ENGINEERS. 
For the Dock. 

James Abernethy, Esq., F.R.S.E. (Vice-President, 
Inst. C.E.), Delahay Street, Westminster, Engincer- 
in-Chief. 

Messrs. Oldham and Bohn (MM. Inst. C.E.), Hull, 

Acting Engineers. 
For the Railway. 
William Shelford, Esq., M. Inst. C.E., F.G.8., Great 
George Street, Westminster. 
George Bolin, Esq., M. Inst. C.b., Hull 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs Brooksbank and Galland, 
Square, London, W.C. 
Messrs. Lowe, Moss, and Moss, Hull. 
SECRETARY. 
Joseph Lawrence, 





lt Gray’s Tin 


Esq. 
Lonpon (TEMPORARY OFFICES) 
1 and 12 Clement’s Lane, London, E.C 
Hwy Orrices, 
12 Bowlalley Lane. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been incorporated for the pur- 
pose of constructing and maintaining a direct and 
independent Line of Railway from Hull to the centre 








of the South-Yorkshire Coal-field, near Barnsley, 
together with a deep-water Dock at Hull, of an area 
of 46 acres. 

The Railway will form connections westward, as 
shown on the accompanying map, with the existing 
Railways of the Lancashire and Yorkshire; West 
Riding and Grimsby ; Midland ; Manchester, Shefiield, 
and Lincolnshire, Companles ; and through them with 
the Yorkshire Lines of the Great Northern and Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway Companies. 


The execution of the Railway and Dock has been 
let to Messrs, Lucas and Aird, by Contracts providing 
for the completion of the works in four years, and at 
prices which will bring the cost within the authorised 
m oney powers of the Company, and leave a sufficient 
margin for the equipment of the Railway; they also 
covenant to pay interest at 5 per cent. per annum, 
half-yearly (on January 


Ist and July Ist), until 
December 3ist, 1884, on all amounts for the time 
being paid up. 


The Hull Corporation have, by Agreement, con- 
firmed under, and scheduled to, the Company’s Act, 
sold to the Company about 126 acres of Land and 
Foreshore, for the construction of the new Dock, and 
other works connected therewith, for £400 per acre ; 
or, at the option of the Company, an annual rent- 
charge of £2,000 per annum, and upon such other 
terms and conditions as are therein mentioned, 


Power is also given to the Hull Corporation under 
the Act to subscribe £100,000 to the Company's Share 
Capital, which they bave by unanimous resolution 
decided to do. They are also empowered to appoint 
two Members of the Town Council to be Directors 
of the Company. ‘This power they have exercised, 


Hull ranks as the third port in the United Kingdom, 
next after London and Liverpool—having a trade, as 
measured by the declared values of the annual im- 
ports and exports, nearly double that of Glasgow— 
and so regarded is the only port of equal importance 
which possesses but one direct means of Railway com- 
munication with the adjoiniog Inland manufacturing 
tuwns, 


From the year 1870 to the year 1880 the rateable 
valve of the Parliamentary borough has increased 
nearly 58 per cent., and the number of dwelling- 
houses more than 83 per cent. 


During the same period (ten years) the tonnage of 
Shipping upon which Dock dues have been paid has 
increased from 1,487,884 tons per annum to 2,414,600 
(the estimated returns for the current year), or 62 per 
cent, 

Ships of the largest class can reach Hull at dead 
low water, an advantage not possessed by the great 
ports on the Thames, Mersey, Clyde, and other rivers. 


Hullis within easy reach of the South and West 
Yorkshire Coal-fields and the West Riding manufae- 
turing Towns; and is also the most important Manu. 
facturing and Trading Town aud Port on the Humber. 


Hull has hitherto suffered from the disadvantage 
of not being treated as a Coal Port in Bills of Lading, 
Charter Parties, &c., of vessels trading to the Port, 
the principal cause being that the cost of the Coal, 
and the delay in the despatch of it, are considerably 
enhanced, partly by the present conditions of Railway 
transit to Hull from the Yorkshire Collieries, and 
partly by the cost and delay of Shipment at the 
present Docks, arising from the deticiency of suitable 
Dock Accommodation, and the inefficiency of Coal- 
shipping Appliances. 


The inability to insure return (or outward) eareoes 
to Vessels entering with Merchandise, &ec., is shown 
by the large proportion of Shipping which left the 
Port in Ballast to obtain Coal (in most instances) at 
other Ports, in 1878 and 1879, as follows :— 


ull vesenee. 2H per cent. 
As compared with the Tyne Ports 5} ‘5 
‘i Cardiff............ 4% ss 
es i's Swansea ooo 44 xe 
am ss Goole ] vs 


To provide a remedy and to secure a certain re- 
munerative sources of traffic, the Line takes a direct 
route to Cudworth, near Barnsley, serving, either 
directly or through the Midland Railway, the follow- 
ing Collieries, viz., South Kirkby, Monckton Main, 
Carlton Main, Monk Bretton, Old Oaks, Wath Main, 
Houghton, Manvers, Roundwood, Aldwarke, aud Carr 
House, Thrybergh, and Rawmarsh, 

From Cudworth the Liue is continued to Stairfoot 
Junction, forming a direct connection with the New 
Oaks Colliery, and obtaining, through the Manchester, 
> heffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, communication 
wit a vast network of South Yorkshire Collieries. 

By means of Junctions formed at Hemsworth with 
the West-Riding and Grimsby Railway, and at Hen. 
sall with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
communication will be obtained with the entire 
system of West Yorkshire Collieries, 

The Railway between Cudworth and South Kirkby 
traverses a Coalfield at present entirely undeveloped, 
under which the best Barnsley Coal has been proved 
to attain its greatest thickness. 

It appears from the exhaustive Report of the Royal 
Commission on Coal, dated July, 1871, based upon 
evidence and inquiries extending over the previous 
five years, and supported by recent investigations, 
that the eastern limit of the Yorkshire Coal basin 
extends to the ne'ghbourhood of Snaith and Drax, 
which latter places is on the proposed Railway, about 
twenty-six miles from Hull. 











The facilities to be afforded by the proposed Rail- 
way and Dock must lead to a large extension of the 
trade in*Yorkshire Coal, for export, and the creation 
of a Coal trade to London by sea in competition with 
the present means of transport by land. 

The Line terminates at its eastern end at the pro- 
jected Dock, which will have a water-space of 46 acres 
area, entered by a Lock 500 feet in length and 75 feet 
in width, with a depth of 34 feet of water over the sill 
at high water of ordinary spring tides, capable, there. 
fore, of accommodating the largest class of shipping. 
The Dock will be surrounded by spacious Quays, 80 





acres in extent, and will be provided with the most | 





modern appliances, worked by hydraulic machinery 
of the most approved construction, for the rapid and 
economical shipmeut of Coal, and the loading ana 
discharging of cargoes. 

Grain Warehouses, Transit Sheds, and other ad. 
juncts will also be provided for the accommodation 
of the principal trades of the Port, especially thoge 
of Timber, Grain, Seed, Oil, Shipbuilding, &, 


It is proposed to provide Graving Docks to accom. 
modate the largest class of vessels needing repairs 
inspection, or completiov, which will prove & great 
convenience to the large Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engiveering trades carried on in Hull. Accommoda- 


| tion of this nature, on a sufficient scale, has hitherto 


been wanting, and large ships have had to proceed 
elsewhere, causing inconvenience to the shipowners 
and injury to the port. . 

Since the year 1868, an important trade has sprung 
up tetween Hull, New York, and San Franciseo, 
which is carried on in vessels of large class and con. 
stantly increasing draught of water. 

The rapid growth of the Tonnage of Vessels en” 
gaged in these Trades is shown by the following 
Stalustics, V1zZ,:— 














Year. No. of Vessels. Tonnage. 
1865 a ar 4.705 
1s7l +. 20,556 
1873 vee 37,558 
1s78 110,799 
BUIG sessvexe esccvee SOM seacustesesesee~ BOOED 
1879 188 189,874 





The Shipping engaged in the General trade of the 
Port belonging to the Directors of the Company and 
to their supporters, is sufficient to occupy the whole 
of the water space of the proposed new Dock, if it 
were at once available. 


The Railway from the proposed Dock to its janc- 
tion with the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway at Stairfoot, near Barnsley, is 56 miles in 
length, and, including Junction Lines with other Rail- 
ways, measures 66} miles. 

The prices at which the works have been let bring 
the cos' per mile of line much within the average cost 
of Railways in England, and especially of main 
Trunk lines, with which this Railway may fairly be 
compared, 

The Line runs for about half its length through o 
perfectly level country, and where the works are 
heaviest the material is chalk, which is most fayour. 
able for Railway construction. 


For some miles out of Hull the Line will open out 
the finest residential country in the neighbourhood, 
will give a vigorous impulse to the development of 
that district, and a valuable suburban traflic may be 
confidently looked for, 

It passes for nearly five miles through the Mag- 
nesian Limestone, which will form an additional 
source of traffic, being close to the surface, practically 
inexhaustible, and already worked for building 
purposes. 

The population of that part of Yorkshire which will 
be served by the Railway and existing Lines of other 
Companies with which it will be connected amounted, 
according to the Census of 1871, to 1,765,762 inhabitants, 
or according to the estimates for the present year, to 
about 2,0)0,000. The following are a few of the largest 
Towns in the West Riding embraced in that area— 
Leeds, Sheflield, Bradford, Barnsley, Waketleld, Hali- 
fax, Dewsbury, Hudderstield, Batley, Keighley, Rother- 
ham, Mexborough, Pontefract, Cleckheaton, Heck- 
mondwike, Ossett, Shipley, Morley, Bingley, Elland, 
Brighouse, &ec. 

The Line will command a large and remunerative 
Goods and Passenger traffic between Hull and the 
great manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. 

The advantages to be obtained by the undivided 
ownership ani uncontrolled working of a Railway and 
Dock combined, can hardly be overrated. The Dock 
will act as a feeder,—a constant source and attraction 
of Goods trailic, in both directions, 


The North-Eastern Railway Company has paid an 
average Dividend on its Consols (Ordinary Stock) 
over the past ten years of £7 188. 6d. per cent. per 
annum,the dividend for the half-year ending June 30th, 
1880 (the worst half generally in regard to earnings), 
being at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, the 
highest dividend paildin years preceding the recent 
long period of depression having been 9} per cent. 
per annum, 


The Hull and Selby Railway, previous to its pur- 
chase by the North-Eastern Railway Company, was 
leased by them in 1845,at a guaranteed dividend of 
10 per cent. per annum; in spite of the fact that tho 
lease included about an equal mileage of com- 
paratively unprofitable lines going northward, 
through a scantily populated district, 


From the evidence given in the course of the 
Parliamentary inquiry on the Bill, it was proved 
beyond question that the passenger, mineral, and 
goods traffic passing over the first seventeen miles of 
the Hull and Selby Line out of Hull, yielded more 
than three times the average gross earnings per mile 
of the whole of the remainder of the North-Eastern 
System of upwards of 1,400 miles. 





It is apparent, therefore, that the gross earnings of 
that portion of the Hull and Selby Line amount to at 
least £12,000 per mile per annum. 

Looking to the facts previously stated as to the 
increase of population, the progressive character of 
the Hull Shipping Trade, the consequent continuous 
growth of the Railway traffic between Hull and 
South and West Yorkshire, and the opening up 0! 
new sources of mineral traffic, a very large amount 
of earnings per mile of line may be confidently ex 
pected, But, assuming that the earnings only reach 
£6,000 per mile of line per annum, such a return will 
he sufficient to yield a dividend on the estimated cost 
of the Railway part of the undertaking, after pro- 
viding for interest on Loans and Debenture Stock, of 
8} per cent. per annum. 


With » 





eepect to the above calculation it must te 
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sred that inasmuch as this is a Main Line, un- 
- te with unprofitable branches, and as it is 
that the estimated earnings of £6,000 per 
ded, astill better dividend than that 


reme! 
encumber 
probable 
mile will be exces 
indicated above my be reas 
he Dock will be without doubt exceedingly re- 
iueaiiee The present Hull Docks, notwithstanding 
rertain draw i 
on by which this Company will not be affected, 
have paid an average dividend on ordinary stock of 5 
per cent. per annun from 1861 to 1878 inclusive. 





with which the proposed Dock can be 


(and the only one 
net 


at all fairly compared), is estimated to yield a 
return per annum of £2,285 per acre. 
net profit peracre, if earned by the proposed new Dock, 
jew oe 9 per cent. on theest imated cos 
portion of the undertaking, after prov 
terest on Loans and Debenture Stock. 


Ida net revenue of £105,110 per annum, being 
f the Dock 
ling for i 











In- 


The above sepa, ste estimates of profit give to In- 
gestors a prospect of a highly satisfactory dividend on 
the whole of the authorised Share Capiral of the 
Company, after providing for the interest on the 
£1,000,000 borrowing powers of the Company. 

The Directors, who have with many others sub- 
geribed largely towards the expenses of carrying the 
Company’s Act. through Parliam ant, entertain a 
thorough conviction of the soundness of the under. 
taking, based upon practical knowledge of the trade 
requirements of the Town and Port of Hull, and of 
the Districts with which it is proposed to place it in 
independent communication. 


Applications for Shares may be made on the | 
enclosed Form, accompanied by a payment of 10s 
per Share on the number of Shares applied for, and 
be forwarded to the Bankers, Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Smiths, Lombard Street, London; or Messrs 
Samuel Smith Brothers and Co,, Hull; or to any of 
the following Banking Firms, who have consented to 
actas Agents in their respective localities, viz.:— 
Nottingham, Messrs. Samuel Smith and Co., and at 
alltheir Branches; Lincoln, Messrs. Smith, Eltison, 
and Co., and at all their Branches ; Leeds, the York- 
shire Banking Company, Limited, and at all its 
Branches; Derby, Messrs. Samuel Smith and Co.,and 
at Ripley ; Sheffield, the Shefiield Banking Company, 
Limited; Barnsley, the Barnsley Banking Company. 

If no Allotment be made, the deposit will be re- 
turned in full, and if a less number of Shares than 
are applied for be allotted, the surplus of the Deposit 
on Application will be applied towards the amount 
payable on allotment. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be ob- 
tained of any of the Banking Firms above mentioned ; 
of the Brokers of the Company ; and of the Secretary. 
at the Offices of the Company, Hull. 

The Subscription will be opened on Monday, the 
Sixth of December, 1880, and be closed on or before 
Thursday, the Sixteenth of December, 1880. 

Hull, December 4th, 1840, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


TO THE DIRECTORS 
OF THE 
HULL, BARNSLEY, AND WEST-RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK COMPANY, 
HULL. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to yonr Bankers at 
the sum of £ 
at 10s per Share on application for Shares 
in The Hull, Barnsley, and West-Riding Junction 
Railway and Dock Company, I request you to allot 
me that number of Shares ; and I agree to accept such 
Shares (or any smaller number that may be allotted 
to me), and to pay the further amounts due thereon 
according to the terms of the Prospectus of thi 
Company, dated December 4th, 1880; and I authorise 
you to place my name upon the Register of Share- 
holders in The Hull, Barnsley, and West-Riding 
Junction Railway and Dock Company in respect of 
the Shares to be so allotted. 


being the amonnt of deposit 


PIGNACULE....000000:.0cc0s00 
Name in full .recoscceees 
Residence 
Profession or Oceupation 
DAC. .ccrccevesceveccesccsccces 
Addition to be filled np if the Applicant wishes to 
pay up in full on allotment. 
[desire to pay up on allotment in full all 
which may be allotted to me, 


Share 
BIR TGE URC ss ncsss sccienssaravccceesnecveancste 


HE HULL, BARNSLEY, 
WEST-RIDING JUNCTION RATLWAY 
and DOCK COMPANY 


and 





Messrs. MULLENS, MARSHALL, and €0., Lom- 
bard Street, and Mes JAMES CAPEL and CO.,, 
Throgmorton Street, having been apy i Brokers 
to the Company, will, on application, supply copies 
of the Pro=pectus, Forms of Application, and furnish 
wy information that may be required 





vint 
Sul 


7 
3y order, 


Hull, December 4th, 1880. 


nably ant cipated. 
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backs in construction and other cireum- | 


The Albert Dock, the largest modern Deck at Hull | 
| 
A similar rate of | 
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*,* Sold Whol 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &e. 


it.”’—Lancet. 





“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its y 
‘A great boon to get such an oil. 


PERFECTED OIL. 
capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLouGu 


T UREREY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


NHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
I) —Nothing i high'y appreciated 
GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which 
can be ordered of any Wine Merciant. Queen's 
quality, as supplied to her Majesty, 42s per dozen. 
Sportsmans’, special quality, 50s per dozen, Manu 
facturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Professi 
preference to French Brandy. They hold tbh 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in ¢ 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Roya 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
FRY rece ’ AC 
; | JYRY'S CARACAS 
ln z , a A choice prepared Coe 
| | 
COCOA “A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Slandare 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
_ COCOA EXTRACT. 
J Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8S. ERY and SONS, 
tUDGE’S BALMot COLUMBIA. 


Established Sixty Years 


sso 9S a case of 








"Ss 
| COCOA. 


PE Y¥’S 
|COCOA 
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| Warranted not to injure Health or It 
} prevents Baldness and the Hair Tur: ey; 
Cleanses from Dandritf; Restores when falling 
| Strengthens Weak H anses Eyebrows, Wh 
and M taches te grow; and when u or C} 
forms t ba Magnificent Head 
by all Chen and Perfumers, 5s ¢ 
22 Wellingt , Strand, London, 
YPLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 
> THe Great Remevy 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated M ne 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
| any vital part 
{ Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box, 


nferior Imitations of their eeclebrated 
1 , . * 
that their Art 
with the Name in full, ‘* Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
ited to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
genuine, 
le hy the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
ut FF @ 





yy wa R SC 


- 
yare 


are 


’ lnetior } 
Productions b 


Art Stone 





x introduced, Messrs 


> 


‘ar an impressed stamp 


peng 





SAUCE. 


IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 


that Purchasers see that the 
no bottle of the original 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
a aperient for delicate 
tutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants 





DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
PERFECTED 


COD LIVER OIL. 


“It is so pure and tasteless that when oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.’,—‘* On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,”” by HORACE DobeLt, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 


* Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”’"—British Medical Journal 
‘“‘Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be abls to tale 


**No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press and Circular 
uy unrivalled.’’—London Medical Record. 
It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted.’ ’’—Practitioner. 

ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. 
from offensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. 
All, therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS" 
Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, Is 4d; half-pints, 2s 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 93; 
Of all Chemists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Whilst free 


It can be borne and digested by the most delicate. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1875 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


OXFORD ST 
W. 

_" » 5 ‘e) 
E R » 
~ ne + ~ 

GLADSTONE BAG. 

THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 

PORTMANTEAUS. A New Ar@&cle, registered, 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS, 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 

CONSTANT UTILITY, 
PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS 
BLANC-MANGE, &e., &e. 


FISH 


FOR 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS can be con- 
fidently recommended us a domestic remedy 
for the ailinents of all classes and conditions of people 
sexes may take this medicine 
fit from its use, 
sing them miserable 
for their purifying, 
id strengthening perties, They remove 
D alpitation, aud heada the, and are 
iceable in complaints peculiar to females 
y apped with printed instructions for the 
guidance of invalids, who will readily understand, 
from carefully studying them, ths best way of recover. 
ing health. Holloway's Pills will work a thorough 
change in the constitutions of the weak and nervous, 


Young and old of both 
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At all Booksellers, Stat oners. and Bookstalls. 
UNCH’S OCKET - BOOK 
for 1881. With many Amusing Pictures and 
much Pleasant Reading. Now ready, price 3s 6d, 
postage free, 
London: ‘*Puncn” OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Just publishe, crown 8vo, cloth, letterei, gilt edges, 
price 4s. 


+ 
CENERY and THOUGHT in 
kK) POETICAL PICTURES of VARIOUS LAND- 
SCAPE SCENES and INCIDENTS. By EDWIN LES, 
F.L.S., Author of “The Botanical Looker-out in 
England and Wales,” * Pictures of Nature around the 
Malvern Hills and in the Vale of Severn,” &c. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoBpErRT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Price 6d; post free, 7d. 
AN DISEASE PROTECT HEALTH. 
Being a Reply to Mr. Ernest Hart's Pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The Truth about Vaccination,” By ENOCH 
ROBINSON, M.R.C.S. 
E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


NEW STORIES. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1881, will contain the First Parts of 
Two New Storvics, 
One entitied, 
GRAPE trom a THORN. By 
JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir Massing- 
berd,” ** By Proxy,” &c. 





The other, 
OVE, the DEBT. By a New 
Author 


. The Stories will be Illustrated by Mr. Du MAURIER 
and Mr. W. SMALL. 
_London: Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 252. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS, 
Fina’s AuNT. SOME PASSAGES FBOM MISS WILLIAM- 
sON’s Diary. (With an [\lustration.) Chapters 1-7. 
RAMBLES AMONG Books. No. I.—CountTry Buoks. 
Mrs. VAN STEEN, 
LYME ReGis: A SPLINTER OF PETRIFIED History. 
BUDDHISTS AND BUDDHISM IN BurMA. By Shway Yoe. 
My FaiTHFuL JOUNNY. (With an _ I)lustration.) 
Chapters 5-8. 

London : SmiTu, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 
M* CMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 254, for DECEMBER, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, By Henry James, Jun. 

Chaps. 11-14, 
. THE New ENGLISH UNIVERSITY, 
William Jack. 
A NEW ANTIPODEAN PERIODICAL. 
PHCBUS WITH ADMETUS. By George Meredith. 
. WHAT CAN BE DONE FORIRELAND? By W. Bence 


Jones. 
THE NOVELS OF FERNAN CABALLERO, By Miss M. 
By Grant Allen. 


Betham-Edwards. 
MAOMILLAN and Co., London. 


So = 


By Professor 


cP 2 


ss 


. THE ETHICS OF COPYRIGHT. 


TRHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for DECEMBER, 1880, price 2s 6d, 

THe Irish Crisis. (1) By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
2) By Miss Charlotte O’Brien. (3) By the Right 
Jon. Lord Lifford. 

A CURE FOR EXPLOSIONS IN COLLIERIES, 
Plimsoll. 

MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE. 

South AFrica. By the Hon. Ear! Grey. 

THE CuHase: ITs History ANp Laws,—II. 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 

BUDDHISM AND THE New TESTAMENT: By Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter. 

EARL RUSSELL DURING THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
Hallam Tennyson. 

THE SCULPTURES OF OLYMPIA. By A. S. Murray. 

THE PROBABLE R&SULTS OF THE BURIALS BILL. 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION AND ITS REMEDIES. By 
Henry Cecil Raikes. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


By Samuel 
By Mrs. Marshall. 
By the 


By 


By 


Lo ge KWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
ata DECEMBER, 1880. No. DCCLXXXII. Price 
CONTENTS. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part II. 

Mr, KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME, 

Dr. WorTLE’s SCHOOL.—Conclusion. 
THE INDIAN FAMINE REPoRTs. 
FROM THE SICILIAN OF VICORTATI. 
WINTER SPORTS AND PLEASURES. 
PAULO Post FuTurvM Po.icy. 
IRELAND OUR REPROACA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. ; 


NTERIOR of COLOGNE 

CATHEDRAL,—Large View and Plan, see the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 434); also for Warehouse, 
Sunderland, illustrated—A French Treatise on Warm. 
ing—Dr. Schliemann’s New Work—Exhibitions—De- 
fective Gas Fittings—Sanitary Science and Civil Archi- 
tecture—Barry’s Pictures—RKoman Leicester, &¢,— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 





MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 
My Drar S1r,— January, 1877. 


Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of m 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistr 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. . G. Hurcuixs ery. 

G. ff. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—‘I have examined and tested your Painles 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


















ORIENT LINE. 
STEAM 
BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT ang 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT. 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
ENGLAND taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zcaland. 
AND : 
ACONCAGUA Livy G00. JOHN ELDER iis... "Bs 
AIPA: vonssensivesnecas yLOF ... GU N ELD cecscsssovee 2102 .., 5 
AUSTRALIA. | cyimporazo............... 3,47 .. 550 LIGURIA... vas 4,668 4, 750 
COTOPAXI...... sees 4,028 ... 600 LUSITANIA seee 3,829 0. 5d 
——- CUZCO .......... seee 3,945... 550 ORIENT ..... wee 5,386 ... 1,000 
GARONNE .........cc0cccce0ee 3 SpOEG: soc OOO TEE ODE sccscrsseverevesseres 4,219 ... 600 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
40 DAYS. oss nie 


F,. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


N E A V E’S 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALIDS, 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





FOR 


Britisn Mepicat JourNnAL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 

J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE. 
BARON LIEBIQG’S 
cessful applications are made in 


oT) i i " arfe « 

‘Little else oi required to form a perfect the country, purchasers of BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA 
diet.” —Medical Record. POWDER who do not find it at their local tradesmen, 
are informed they can be supplied from the Head Office 
until it is sold iu their own town. 


COCOA POWDER. 
LEGUMINOUS. 


To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 3s 6d, 6s 6d, and 12s each. 
N.B.—Baron H. v. Liesic’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked, 





© A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
flesh-forming material.’’—Lancet. 






As nuimerc 






Prof. TrcHBORNE says :— The albumenoids 
are more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
eluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the 
albumen of eggs.’ 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, 


LONDON, E.C. 


WILLS’? 
“WESTWARD | “WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 

be a Jone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a 

| ead man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”"—KINGSLEY'S Westward flo! 


In 1 0z.,20z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most houscholds throughout the 
kingdom. 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEPILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 


HO!” 








CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 
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HANDSOME VOLUMES FOR PRESENTATION. 





VOLUME FOR 1880 


eat variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of popularinterest, 
ly Illustrated with Engravings by Eminent Artists. It consists of 
and forms a handsome and appropriate book for 


Contains . oe 

and is yrotu 

a imuperial-8¥0 pages, 
tation. 

ON E-TENTHS of the LAW. By the Rev. T. S. Millington, M.A. 


Sabbath Thoughts, 


the Year. 
MEA. By Anne Beale. Illustrated by H. French. Colours. 
TROUBLES of a CHINAMAN. By Jules Verne. 
gcOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS :— 
Characteristics of Scottish Humour. 
Humours of Scottish Character. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 
| 
| 


The Old Scottish Tawyers & Law Courts. 
The Old Scottish Minister. 


SUNDAY AT HOME 
VOLUME FOR 1889 


Contains a great variety of Miscellaneous Sunday Reading, 


Tales, Biograph‘es, 


Sab » Incidents of Christian Experience, Narratives of Travel, 
Scriptural liluscration, Poetry, Pages for tha Young, and a Religious Record of 
With numoerous superior Wood Engravings and Lllustratioas in 


ANNECAVAYE. By Miss Doudnoy. 
COUSIN MABEL’S EXPERIENUES. 
HORA PETRINA. By the Dean of Chaster, 

Simon whose surnama was Poster, 


By Miss E, J, Whately. 
St. Pater and St John. 


] ish Dialect. Old Scottish Sabbath. arly Training in Galilea, St. Pater as a Witness of the 
The Scottish ite. “The Scot Abroad.” Special Words spoken by Christ “ Rasurrection. 
op cece Scottish Proverbial Philosophy. iLsrnasee Lerenes to MY CHILDREN from the HOLY LAND. By 
= ish Lady. Some Varieties of Scottish Superstition. Pipl eG 

cate OSITIES of COMMERCE and TRADE :— Pp OLD M&3. BARRON. By the Author of “ Ohristia Radfera's Troubles,” &e. 


The YOUNG REFUGEE. 


Poultry Trade. 


erican Lumber Trade 
Goll Sugar Trade. 


Coffee Trade, ’ 
Egg Trade. Tea Trade. 
Milk Trade. ; Wool Trade. 
OUT AMONG the TURKOMANS. By J. Bassett, of Teheran. 
BIBLE LESSONS for EVERY-DAY LIFE. By Rev, Harry Jones, M.A, 
BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of the DARWINS, J. R. LOWELL, A. 0, 
RAMSAY, LL.D, Sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A, WILLIAM HARVEY, and 


hers. | 
ANTS. a “LITTLE PEOPLE,” but ‘EXCEEDING WISE,” By the Rev. W. | 
~"'Farren White, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. | 
NATURAL HISTORY NOTES and ANECDOTES. | 
SHETLAND FOLK-LORE. By Mrs. Saxby. | 
Price 7s, cloth boards; Ss 6d, extra, gilt edges ; 10s 64, ha'f-calf. | 


others. 








False Finery of the Pulpit. 
Paper in the Pulpit. 
Pulpit Ecceatricities. 


By Anne Boule, 

REMINISCENCES of ITALIAN TRAVEL. 

BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of ANNA GURNEY, Dr. MUL 
RALEIGH, SISTER DORA, CATHERINE TALL, ALFRED SAKER, ani 


By the Rev. Stenton Eardlay, B.A. 
I LENS, Dr. 


INCIDENTS of a JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By the Rav. W. Urwick, 
M.A. With numerous Engravings. 
The PULPIT, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
| Certain and Uncertain Sounds. 
Concerning the Length of a Sermon. 


By the Rav. E. Paxton Hood. 

Pu'pit Lights, Obscuring or Obacuce 1. 
Texts and their Treatmaat. 

Throne of Eloquence, 

Tongues of Fire. 

Varieties of Clerical Lifs. 





Price 7s, cloth boards ; 83 64 extra, gilt olges; 103 6d, half-calf, 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








39 OXFORD STREET, W I L L I A M S q B U R T Oo N, 13 Great MarLsonovGH S7TrReer. 
1,2, 3,4 | FURNISHING IRONMONGER HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEWMAN STREET, | ann NEW WORKS. 
ie, “Se GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 





CUTLERY WARRANTED. 


| Table |Dessert 
| Knives Knives. 


The PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 35 years 
avo by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when strongly Silver. 
Plated, cannot be distinguished from Silver. With 


Handles, Screwed or Riveted. 
Blades of the tinest steel. 






























t : deeper ta berber ; a. djs. d. 
ordinary usage this quality will wear 20 years, Shinsk Tiere Mealies .....::. per | ‘ . . 
é Fiddle or | Bead or | 35 do, do. sictvescovan, Qe LAM GtIOCe 
Best Quality, strongly Plated. Old vena Thread. | 38 do. do. to balance ...... do. 18 6} 13 6 
A ip? | 3f do. crxsancivedcnasaien. do. {21 0/15 0 
12 Table FOrks.....+.-+s++-seer0sesss+- to eel a - do, (24 0/18 6 
12 Table Spoons .... 110 OF 2 1 O14 do. fine do. do... do, {32 0/21 0 
ae omea 120129014 do do. do, ...... do. |35 O18 0 
= Desse! poons .... 0 14 oy 0 0 | 4 do. do, extra large ...... do. (36 0/26 0 
I2 Tea Spoons ...........0.- | 09 0 013 0 4 do. do. African ......... do. (40 0} 32 0 
+4 Egg gal bowls. foe6onosol|* do. silver ferrules do. |40 0/32 0 
2 Sauc AICS .ccrccceee " 
eke i $80 888 Suara eiD te dyeiliwar srartos 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. ie 3 OF E ARRIAGE PA o any RALLWA N. 
i Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl ......| 0 1 6 0 2 0 pavdescths 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs..............., 9 2 6 0 5 6 LAMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, Moderator, 
1 Butter Knife 1o29o9 083 6 &c., in Bronze, Ormulu, Crystal, Porcelain, &c., 
1 Soup Ladle ....... wef SO OB C from 2s 6d to £10. 
1 Gagar SUCEP....05...rescressoseeees | 0 3 @ 0 4 O°} Colza Oil, highest quality......... 25 10d per gall. 
; | —|\—-_———- _ Kerovine do., water white, safe, in- 
TOAD. «0000600000: 1£8 0 9£10 16 0 | OdOrous 00... ercercesreernees ; 13 6d 5, 
WILLIAM S BURTON 


Sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his 
anrivalled Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. 


STOVES FOR ENTRANCE-HALLS, SCHOOL- 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c. 
Wx. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE, to provide an ample supply of fresh, warm air. 
SYLVESTER’S GILL AIR-WARMERS, to burn night and day, with httle attention. 
Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, supplied with fuel twice in twenty-four hours. . 
Sir GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, chietly used in Churches. Prices reduced, Patent having 
expired. 


5, VENTILATING OPEN-FIRE GRATES and SLOW-COMEUSTION GRATES on Mr, 
JUNLOR’S, Principle. 


wim 


=~ 


EDWARDS, 


Illustrated Prospectuses forwarded. 

FREDK. EDWARDS and SON, 
stove and Kitchen-Range Maunfacturers, Hot-water Engincers, 49 Great Mariborough 
Strect, London, W. 


St pant 
Str P 


Regent 


MACFARLANE’S CASTINGS, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 








Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW, 


Contractors by appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—" Soft and Mellow, Pare, well Matuced, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHTFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








My Journey Round the World. 


3y Capt. S. H. Jones-Parrr, Late Royal Madras 
Fusiliers. 2 vols, 2ls. 


An Actor Abroad; or, Gossip, 


Dramatic, Narrative, and Descriptive. By Ep. 
McUND LeaTHeEs. 8yo, 15s 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life 


(1787-1874). By his Daughter, MADAME pr WIrtr. 
Translated by Mrs. Simpson. 8vo, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Geraldine and Her Suitors. 


By Mrs. Simpson, Author of ‘* Winnie’s History.” 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
**This novel is sure to be popular. It is a most 
amusing story. Little Pausy is a charming creature.” 


—Sunday Times. 
Dimplethorpe. By the Author 
of «St. OLAVE'S," &c. 3 vols. 
** A well-written, ingenious, agreeable, and intorest- 
ing story. The characters are naturally drawn."—St. 
James's Gazette. 


Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. 


“A very cleverly constructed novel, as amusing as 
it is ingenious."—St. James’s Gazette. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,” &c. THirp EDITION. 3 vols. 


Jeannette. By Mary C. Rowsell, 


Author of “ Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Next week. 





THE CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
MARK EVANS, 
AUTHOR OF “THE GOSPEL OF HOME LIFE.” 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d each, with Coloured Map, 
and Illustrations by M. C. McDougall. 


’ 
TheSTORY of OUR FATHER’S LOVE. 
Fifth Edition 

“ Far above the common run of religious books for 
children.’’"—Guardian. 

“Tt reaily fills a great want.’’—Spectator. 

‘* Anything more winning, we have never seen.””— 
Church Sunday School Magazine. 


The KING'S STORY-BOOK. Part L, 
Stories by the Lake. ’ 
‘‘The language is simple, and the religious feeling 
always broad and true.’’—Christian World. 
«A capital book for young children.”’—Edinburgh 
Daily Review. . 
“A better book of religious instruction it would not 
be easy to find.’’—Scotsman. 
The KING’S STORY-BOOK. Part IL, 
Stories of the Journey. (Immediately. 
The KING’S STORY-BOOK. Part III, 
Stories of the City. (Preparing. 
London; ©. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Sq 
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Prices from 10s 6d. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE’S 


NEW BIBLE, THE 


VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE 


COMBINES 


] —The Queen’s Printers; VARIORUM REFER. 
ENCE BIBLE ; ©r, Authorised Version, 
with the Best Va irious or sxadings and Render- 
i ed by Hebrew and 

; . lite a by ( JHBYNE, DRIVER, 

CLARKE, Goopw yIN, and SANDAY. 

1—The ¢ Queen’s Printers’ “ ATDS T Oo BI F 

UD EN, HO 














Ss’ EN TS Pi by HEYNE. ¢ RE 
HOOKER LeATH s, Lumpy, MADDEN, SAYCE, 
STAINER, TiIsTHAM, 

Tho Very Rev. C. J. V Av iHAN, D.D., Dean of 
Liandaff, and Master of the Temp’'e, writes “Tu se 
the Centenary Bible with much pleasure an 1 protit. 

siete ectus of all Booksellei 
Now ready, in 7 Vv ., with Mans, cloth, 2is; bert 
Turkey morocco, lin or sti 38 calf-lined, 


flexible, 42s 


THE ENGLISH AN’S BIBLE, 


Puis the reader in ssession of the precisions, 
beauties, and hid len treasures in the Ilebrew and 
Greek originals of the Scriptures; aud keeps them 


before the Student 
ENGLISH - GREEE 
reparate, cloth, 5s éd 
By THOMAS NEW! 





sSERRY 





HYRE and SP¢ 
GREAT 


NEV 


Nearly ready, on thick paper, cloth t 6d, 

The TONE an d. TEACHING 
NEW STAMENT CERT 
REL Merchar 
Octobe 


ards, 2s 

of the 
“AINTY = in 
ION Be ng the 3’ Lecture for 
r, 1880. By Epwai 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster 


Just published, price 6d; 


The GREAT PYRAM 1D. A Lect 


post free, 7d 








by Rev. SAMUEI IN M 
A witness to the Li Ho ind 
“Most able and ins tive, and att same time 
deeply interesting—i! exhausts the subject." 
Review. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Pa R Lor n, E.( 
NEW WORK by Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIT 
Prices Six S 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; 
OR, THE SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE 
FROM CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. 
With Fourt I age 
By CUNNINGHAM GEITKII D.D.. 
Autho ‘“‘The and Words of Christ 
London : 
S W. PARTRIDGE and CO Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, crown vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d, 
A TALE OF VENICE: 





A DRAMA AND LYRICS, 
By CHARLOTTE ¢ O'BRIEN 
Author o Light and Shade 
fl Git, and Son, ove Uppe Sackville Street, 
Dublin SUMPEIN M tA and ¢ Sta s 
Hall Court, L« ndon, E 
Phis dry is published, in [liustrated Cov er, price 1 
BAUBIE cL A RK, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME HEN,’ 
* Plitters, Tatters, and the Counselor “Christy 
Carew,” “ The Hon. Miss Yerrard,”’ * Hogan, M.P." 
WILLIAM BLAQKWOO] an Si S 
Edinburgh and London 
APITALCHRISTMA "NEW YEAR'S PRESENT 
. ETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. 
ent rie tion of First Series. An ent roly original 
let ( 6 (17 by 1 lin 








| 
} 
| 
} 


iR 








DE LA RUE AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Now ready, in Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8vo, price 32s. 


With a PORTRAIT by PAUL RAJON, and other Illustrations. 


The LIFE of SIR er HILL, K.CB,, 


and the HISTORY of PENNY POST ree A >: Rownanp Hint, and hig Kephem, 


GerorGe BirgBeck Hirt, D.C.L., Author of ‘ Johnson : his Friends and his Critics,” &, 


Now ready, in royal 4to, cloth, extra gilt 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S B 


The STORY of PRINCE 
and the PRINCESS IDA. By Major 


tions by the Author. 


pric @ 63 


JOK 


HILDEBRAND 


With upwards of 110 Ilustra- 


prw 


S. SE MI 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN, 


A Selection from the Original Kdited, with His. 
by E. J. University College, Oxford. 


é@ 7s 6d, 


Narratives in Haklayt’ 
M.A., 


gq 


Collection. 





torical Introduction, PAYNE, Fellow of 


Shortly, demy Svo, cloth, with Maps; and numer Original Etchings on Stone, 


The SHORES a CITIES of the BODEN 


SEE: Rambles in 1879 and 1880. By Samvent Jawes Carper, Author of “ W. anderings 
in War Time,” ae. 
Shortly, crown 8*« 
NEW WORK BY DR. GUY, F.R:S. 
The FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND, 
with special reference to the ideag of ane wity in Criminal Cases. and the Amendment of 
the Law. By Wivtram A. Guy, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S§ 
Shortly, ero. Sro, cl » pri 


HISTORY of GERMANY: "Political, Social, and 


Literary, brought down to the Present Day. By the Rev. Dr. E. Copnam Brewrr, 
Trinity Mall, Cambridge, Author of “ History of France,’ ‘ Guide to Science,” &c. 
Shortly, a New Improved Edition, cap. 8v« » price 3s 6a. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST. 


By James Cray 


eae a Treatise on 


the Game, 


London: THOS. DE LA RUE and CO 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK. 


Price £2 2s net, m 


st elegantly bound, 


DRAWINGS OF ANCIENT EMBROIDERY. 


a 






Thirty Specimens of great beauty and interest, selected 
executed in the First Style of Chi 
Edited W. BUTTERFIELD, 


A very limited number still unsubseril 


va. MARY BARBER 
graphy. 
Architect. 


5 
omo-lith 
ae | 
ed for, 
*“ This most beautiful series of illustrations of fine old embroidery was 
study on the part of the lady author, who prepared it as her contribut 
Mrs. Barber having died before her laborious work was published, Mr. 
to superintend its issue ; and a superb book it 
sub je et of Church embroidery and the worthy pr 
‘The drawincs (which are coloured’ and most : 
from them) are taken from the finest specimens of rh) ld 
B 


by 


the work of many years’ careful 
yn to the work of Church restoration, 
Buttertleld undertook, at her request, 

ive to all who areinterested in the wide 
stments. 

e.so that it is quite practivabla to work 

iu the country. Buckland, Gloucester. 





and most instrt 1c 



















shire, Corby Castle, the vestments of St ry, an: ad Chip a og Camden are among the 
sontributing sources; Plate {8 is extren ) tails of a splendid funeral pa '! 
belonging hmongers’ Company as early as 1381. Nos. 19 and 


to the Bis 


) also repr palis b ing tu the Vint 


H. 


elong 





uy Churchman. 


SOTHERAN and CO., 13¢ 


s — GRANGE.” 


, price 7s 6a. 


‘ein: «to 


Author 


NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR ed 


Next Week will be 
A 


BAN 


Published 


or, 


By the 


11 vol. extr rf 


Same 
OLRIG GRANGE. Third Edition, 6s 6a 
BORLAND HALT. Second Edition, 7s 
HILDA among the BROKEN GODS 


Second Bdition, 7s 6d 


Glasgow JAMES MACLEHOSE, 


Pp 
loli 
u 


MACMILLA® 


STAINS 


sne 10 the 


University ; 
Londo 


N arc ) 


STEPHENS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
1 Labour required ; Feonomica), Extremely Do tae 3 Cheap, Expeditious, and w 
Smel] 
A t a fo t! 0 interior Dec ation of TI 08, espe yj for Wloorings, Staircases, Halls, and 
Prospectuses and Gimens of Stained Doal, free by post, on application 
J Y ©, STEPUGNS, 191 Aldersgate Sire-t, Loudon, B.C 
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SMITH, ELDER, & COS|RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS KITH AND KIN, 


The POWER of SOUND. By Edmund A NEW NOVEL, 


GurRNEY, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Royal 8vo, 25s 








BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN” AND 
“ PROBATION,” 





the POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By! 


RICHARD A. Proctor, Author of ‘ 
Byways,’ > &c. Crown 8vo, ls 6d 


“The book contains most valuable reading, and is in such a clear and pleasant B yy c T E M PLE BAR MAGAZ! N E. 


atyle that it deserves to be very popular "'—The Queen. 


oe tes r iia fe ; Will be commenced in the January Number of 
The Borderland of Science,’’ ** Science 


} In which Number will also be commenced 


PRINCIPLES of PROPERTY in LAND.§ - yy RE FRERE S, 


By JonN Boyd KINNEAR. Crown 8vo, 5 

“Mr. Kinnear’s examination of the projects of Mr. Spencer and others for “ele | 6ONOTR 
‘nationalising * the land, and of the arguments 6 — is ing fix _ of tenure, A NEN NOVEL, 
may be cited as models of sound and flawless reasoning. ’"—Tie Athe 





BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O'T.” 





NEW EDITION | *,* The JANUARY NUMBER of TEMPLE BAR will be published on Tuesday 


| . eee 
| December 21st, price One Shilling. 
Now ready, Second Fdition, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 23s t 5. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in LADY FLORENCE DIXIE’S TRAVELS 
‘) EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lrsurr Srepaey AVELS. 


Ginna ACROSS PATAGONIA. 
NEW NOVEI | By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. 
. pest. | With numerous Illustr itions, fi 5 a § Sk etches by Juli us Beerbohm, engraved by 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. | eae ee eee 
—— gang |The CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC; being 








«“ The book is one of the m rst powerful tha roms Sy 80 fa as we irnow | an Acecoun rly 1abited Islands of the Pacific, jae ir Peoples, 
formany years. It will remind many readers of Kmily Bronte's wonderful story nd their Pr od id ~ sy H. SYONEMEWER CoopER. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
‘Wuthering Heights,’ and, indeed, in some re aa ects, it is even more painfuland |} 1 lustrati 24 

verful."—The Scotsman | i : , 
mare pOmSETS oe | ‘The book is full of interesting inf rmation abi vut little nown A ices, and is 
et i | xcellent reading m the ‘rst page the last.”""—-S¢ . Feaceatw ead é 
RUMPET - MAJOR. BY Thomas : 
The TRUMPET - M | ‘DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 
Harpy, Author of “Far from the Madcing (¢ wd, 701s. post 8vo | . Ro : - 7 
bah Rev. W. R. W. Sterxens. Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, with a New 
“John Loveday, the Trumpet- ae or, from whom the book takes its title >| P alt, ¢ 


pest character that Mr. Hardy has ever dr uwn. Indeed, there are fow figu 


ao a ; ‘ALADY'S TOUR in 1 CORSICA. By Gertrude 


MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris, Author |The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. _ From the 


of ‘Mademoiselle de Mersac," &c. 3 vols. post Sv ( erman of P r MA NCKI » by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol College, 


xf 7 the F urth Volume, demy 8vo, 21 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and C0., 15 0 Pa The TEMPLE, or the TOMB. By Charles 









\t { [ i 1 y vo, with ustra- 
Eighth Thousand, I go pager, § Is, f 
THOUGHTS ON THEISM:|ceancoe: oun Se 
Sd achteiahe rice dia tit tenth STUDIES in ENG LisH i AR ’. By Frederick 
Ybka U4 ioe a7 ' ’ Y ! i t t ‘ » ¥ - 
HARMONY WITH ) ERIN SCLEN \ . 3 "i . he . 
* An exccedingly interesting pampllet A MRITT 41 AnD CATTITH 
‘The compi'ers of this abl s A irs Pp up vane W Eas Lu and BENUE a. _ BY 
oured to meet a manifest t 1 et -- Al 3 I 1 Irs, Tilus. 
London: TRUBNER and Ct dg _ AUS OU. 
apa & : se Fe 5 7 : ” HARD BENTLEY 1 SON, New Burlineton Stre 
1 . +e hee r , > BY % 1 re a Oe a i stu P buriit yn ptr 
the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for| DEN PLEN snd OOH, Hew Bastee! 
CEMBER. : . i 
POLITICAL ORGANISATION IN G I I 
YOuNG IRELAND. By P_J. St ’ P | S PUBLISHED. 
SHORT NOTES ON ENGI Par By Alge ( Swit r | 
THE Two HOUSES OF PARLIAMEN By V t n Broaric Mf Pa et 
anpeernt AL SHORTCOMING AN AI s Pv Rev M F 
Ik. POLLOCK’S SPINGZA. Py I ie Step! ¥ } Volume. large Ato, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt reg 
Waunace’ s ISLAND ha ! By ¢ i ; ed gee oe ; 
Ht tAGIC COMEDIANS h 3-9 I rt Two GUINEAS. 
Hous AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS | 
CHAPMAN and HALt, Li 1, 193 i N KET m4 r? a4 >) _ 
ee we) vv I ne “i 4 R LF A N D 
MHE ART JOURNAL, for DECEMBER (price 2s 64), | 
7 ontains the followir | ITS SCENERY AND ITS PEOPLE. 
ENGRAVINGS :— 5 1 
I. The WRITING-MASTER, After Frans Micris Pictorialiy Represented by Eminent Swiss and German 
Il. The WARRIOR and WOl NDE iD YOUTH. Fro 6 Marble Group | tists 
by Wm J.S. Webber | Artists 
Ill. The SEARCH Afier Ch Rocho > are m , a a 
: ° : Vith Historical and Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. 
ERARY CONTENTS > — 7 
Some Words of Farewell. By S. ( Dalziel's Bible Galle lustrated Gseut-recs. [llustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings, of 
Hall. a ‘© An Artiat, Sic, Should Re Art 
Exhibition of Scottish Art in E linburgh. | Original Designs for Art Manufacture, | . ull-p , 
ilm-Trees and Minarets, By BE. &.| Lil t | 
Kogers und Miss Rogers, Tilustrated, | The ¢ Art j ho | 
Pri os and [ we | ‘ | 
sy L. Jewitt, FSA. Dh ted lArtat I Al 7 | soe hired SUM oanak wintsie J stad badbo oft) . 
The Volume for 183 » read j I y too much of our space to describe all the bright and } . 
London: ART JOURNAL OFFIGR, 2 yl 2 EC | eiaws in the ke 9 : hiy, that 1 very page is enlis } 
[ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. |» 
i Rounded 1941 | I be 
PaTR H.R. : : . 
This L; Porsn mNT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Kisg et 1: its Scenery and i ma or 1e most 
aan brary conta 90,000 Volumes ¢ iLneient and Modern Literature, u m 
various L pase. de res | Comu 1 
Subeoriptions: £3 a year, or £2, wit’ ent > foe £3; Life Membership, £25. | 
Fifteen volur nes are alle wed to cuu y avd ten t nh ‘ Kiea 


oms open fr om Ten to half estua on ¢ IGAtion 


ist Six Vy 3 t . 
ROBERT HARRISON, a: oretary and Librariau 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Crown 8vo, with upwards of 190 Tilustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s; or in 
calf extra, marbled edges, Ils. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 
GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE, FROM THE AMG:BA TO THE INSECTS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 

Authoress of “The Fairy-Land of Science,” “ A Short History of Natural Science,” 
“ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Studeuts.” 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“ The main object is to acquaint young people with the structure and habits of 
the lower forms of life, and to do this in a more systematic way than is usual 
in ordinary works on vatural history, and more simply than in text books on 
Zoology. For this reason I have adopted the title * Life and her Children,’ to 
express the family bond uniting all living things, as we use the term * Nature 
and her Works,’ to embrace all organic and inorganic phenomena; and I have 
been more careful to sketch in bold outline the leading features of each division, 
than to dwell upon the minor differences by which it is separated into groups. I 
have made use of British examples in illustration. wherever it was possible, 
and small specimens of most of the marine animals figured may be found upon 
our coasts at low tide.” 


Eighth Thousand, crown 8yo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s ; or 
in calf extra, marbled edges, Ls. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 

By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Authoress of “ Life and Her Children,” &e. 

*‘ Her methods of presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are 
most original and striking, and admirably calculated to enable the reader to 
realise the truth. As to the interest of her story, we have tested it in a youthful 
subject, and she mentioned it in the same breath with ‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales.’ 
We are sure any of the older children would welcome it as a Christmas present ; 
but it deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of youth.’’—Times. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY & HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


ADAPTED FOR HOME EDUCATION, AND FOR SCHOOLMISTRESSES AND 
PUPIL-TEACHERS. 
By ROBERT JAMES MANN, M_D., late Superintendent of Education at Natal. 
“Mr. Mann's directions are practical and judicious, and frequently he says a 
good deal that is worth attention in a few words. The little volume is one in 
which most people who have, or ara likely to have, anything to do with household 
cares, will find some hints worth noting.”—Siuurday Review. 








Post 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


READINGS in NECESSARY KNOWLEDGE for GIRLS and YOUNG WOMEN. 
Edited by Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, Principal of Whitelands Training College. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Duke oi Westminster, K.G. 

CONTENTS :—-Domestic Economy—Food and its Preparation—Clothing and its 
Materials—The Dwelling; its Warming, Cleaning, and Ventilation—Washing 
Materials and their Use—Rules for Health—The Mavagement of the Sick Room 
—Cottage Income and Expenditure. 


Feap. folio, each 7s 6d. 


INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS. 


A SERIES OF VOLUMES ILLUSTRATIVE Of NATURAL HISTORY AND 
OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD, WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS. 
No. IL NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. By Apam WuitK 

With 54 Coloured Plates, Tenth Edition. 

No. Il. LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the 
rend of the * licir of Redclyffe.” With 31 Double-page plates. Fifth 
dition. 

No. Ill. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION ot ANIMALS. 
Sixty Folio Coloured Plates. Third Edition. 

No. IV. PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in 
ALL LANDS. Second Edition. Forty-eight folio Coloured Plates. 

No. V. PICTORIAI LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, 
and NUMBER, for Children under Seven Years of Age. Eighth 
Kdition. Thirty-six oblong-folio Coloured Illustrations. ' 

“« These volumes are among the most instructive Picture-Books we have seen, 
and we know of none better calculated to excite and gratify the appetite of 
the young for the knowledge of Nature.’ —Times. 


Also, uniform in size and price. 
THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


INTENDED FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PUPILS. 
Containing 17 Coloured Mays, each 17 inches by 14. 


Second Edition, crown Svo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d; orin calf extra, 
marbled edges, 13s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE TIME OF THE 
GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
Authoress of “The Fairyiand of Science,’’ ‘‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of 
Junior Students,” &e. 

‘Guides to literature abound ; guides to science, similar in purpose and 
character to Miss Buckland’s hi-tory, are unknown. The writer's plan, therefore, 
is original, and her execution of the plan is altogether admirable......She sees clearly 
what she describes, and the interest felt by the author is imparted to the reader. 
Diagrams and illustrations of the letterpress add to the value of the com- 
pendium.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


With 32 full-page Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, 48; a Few Copies, with the 
Illustrations hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK FOR JUNIOR CLASSES 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.LS., F.G.S., 
Author of “Floral Dissections.” 
** Just such an elementary text-book of botany as might be put into practical 
use in schools, without the slightest doubt that children would take to it.”"—Science 
Gossip. : 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S8.W. 





GEORGE BELL AND song’ 


BOOKS. 
TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD: g 


Series of Papers on Economic Statistics. By Stprurn Bovrnz, F.g s 
Statistical Department of her Majesty’s Customs. Demy 8yo, 12s. +s 0t 
. . . . . tania 
To any one who wishes to obtain an insight into the economic 
have been most prominent during the late depression of trax 
book will be invaluable.’’—Statis¢. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in CAPTIVITy. 


a Narrative of Events from January, 1559, to December, 15 i 

7 ; ts § @ 1559, ar, 1584, whilst 

Earl of Shrewsbury, was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen, uearee, 
DayteL Leaver, F.S.A. Medium 8vo, 21s, * OF ORS 


questions the: 
le, Mr. Bourne’: 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. Editea 
from the Original Text, with Introduction and English Notes by J. Ds 
SorreEs, M.A., Gonville and Caius Colleze, Cambridge. Demy 8x0, 13s os 

(Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) ‘ 





An EASTERN AFTERGLOW;; or, Presen: 


Aspects of Sacred Scenery. By W. S. Woon, of 4 
Cambridge. 8vo, price lés. : ~~ ooeer College, 

** We can confldently recommend Mr. Wood’s ‘ Afterglow’ to our 
book full of interesting information and sure to repay a perusal” Lite 


Churchman, 
(Cambridge : DEIGHTON BELL, and CO.) 





The GOLDEN HIND, a Story of the 


Invincible Armada; THESSALE, and other Poems. By CHARLES 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Tae tps 
* Widgeon,’”’ &c. Square fcap., chintz binding, 7s 6d. 


° 
SYLVESTRA: Studies of Manners ip 
England from 1770 to 1890. By ANNIE RAINe ELLIS, Autho * Marie,” 

“ Mariette,’ &c. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. , a 
“Of all the books that we have read, it reminds us most of Southey’s ‘D , 
Much of it is as delightfully discursive, and full, not of the same kind of wae 
but of matter not less quaint, remote from modern ways of thought, and enter. 
taining... «It would be a pity that any one sbould think that + Sylvestra,’ because 
hey the form of a novei, is anything less than a book of the first merit.””—Pa! 
all Gazetle. ; 


NEW VOLUME by Mrs. EWING. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 


With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones,and a Pictorial Design on 
Small post Syo, 5s. ‘ a 


New Uniform Edition 5s. 


JAN of the WINDMILL. By Mrs. Ewing. 


With 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 





New Uniform Edition, 5s. 


Mrs, OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 


3y Mrs. Ewina. With 9 Illustrations by Pasquier and Wolf, and a Pictorial 
Design on the cover. 
= The most delightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever 
read.""—Leader. 





NEW VOLUME by F. M. PEARD, AUTHOR of ‘*The ROSE GARDEN," 
*CARTOUCHE,” **UNAWARES,” &e. -_ 


MOTHER MOLLY: a Story for Young 


Peop'e. With 8 Illustrations by Charles Green, and a Pictorial Design on the 
cover. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS in AIR, 


EARTH, and AIR. By GERTRUDE PATMORBS. With 4 Illustrations by 
Bertha Patmore, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 

* Real stories about dogs, and birds, ponies, cats, kittens, dormice, rabbits, and 
other dumb creatures, which the writer and her family circle have delighted to 
tame and domesticate. This is a pleasing little book, written with good-taste, and 
calculated to engage the attention of the young in a healthy way."—Daily News. 

“Stories about animals, if written with simplicity and veracity, are always 
pleasant reading, and Miss Patmore’s history of household pets is one of the 
pleasantest.”—St. James’s Gazelle. 


With Frontispiece by H. Giacomelli, and numerous Illustrations by J, D. Watson 
A. W. Baynes, W. Friedrich, and others, imperial 16mo, pp. 7(¢0, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 8s 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME. Edited 


by H. K. F, Garry. 


4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


“THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 
gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 


This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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(, KEGAN PAUL & 
NEW LIST. 


uR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


CO’S 





83 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 42s. 


The INGENIOUS KNIGHT, DON QUIXOTE 


de la MANCHA. By CERVANTES. Translated from the Original by A. J. 
DUFFIELD. With Introduction and Notes. 


Demy 8vo, with 18 Illustrations, cloth, price 18s, 


GENOA: How the Republic Rose and Fell. 
By J. THEODORE BENT, B.A. Oxon., Author of “A Freak of Freedom, or the 
Republic of 8. Marino.” 


Demy 8vo, with Maps and 60 Illustrations, cloth, price 9s. F 


NEW COLORADO and the SANTA FE 


TRAIL. By A. H. Hayss, Jun., M.A., F.R.G.S, 
Large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


SHAKSPEARE and CLASSICAL 


ANTIQUITY: Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s 
Plays. By PAUL STAPFER. Translated by EMILY J, CAREY. 


Demy Svo, with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 


SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. By 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
«Mr, Pollock's book must undoubtedly be placed among the mostscholarly and 
workmanlike performances that wo possess in this difficult kind.”—Pall Mall 


Gazette. : 
“Mr, Pollock’s account is more full of life, more capable of comprehension, 
and aboveall, more readabie than any we are acquainted with.”"—Atheneum. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE: Superior of the Sisters 


of Charity at the Johannis Hospita! at Bonn. Authorised Translation from 
the German Memorials of AMALIE VON LASAULX. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By 


Toomas A Kempis. A Revised Translation. Elzevir 8vo, with Frontis- 

piece from a Design by W. B. Richmond, limp parchment antique, price 
6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 

*,* Fifty copies of this volume have been printed on large paper, and are all 

numbered and signed. These are issued in paper wrapper, for binding, price 10s 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7: 6d. 


The HUMAN RACK, and other Sermons. 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON, 
Demy Svo, cloth, price 15s. 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of JOB. 


With a Translation. By Samvet Cox, Author of “The Genesis of Evil,” 
“Salvator Mundi,”’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 


The THREE SEVENS. By H. T. Apamsoy, 


B.D., Author of ‘‘ The Truth as it is in Jesus.” 
With 2 Maps and 106 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The NATURAL CONDITIONS of EXIST- 
ENCE as they AFFECT ANIMAL LIFE. By KARL SEMPER. 
*,* Vol. XXXI. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


PICTURES from IRELAND in 1880. By 


TERENCE MCGRATH. 
“This volume is written in an excellent spirit, without rhetorical exaggeration, 
and evidently from an intimate knowledge of Irish social life."—Suturday Review. 
“ We can only hope that this bright and telling series of sketches will be widely 
read in England, where they will undoubtedly be of use in helping to open people’s 
eyes to the true state of the case.’—Dublin Daily Express. 
“May be read with advantage by all who have taken, or are likely to take, any 


part in the discussion of Irish questions.”—Scotsman. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiec e. 
SEETA: a Novel. By Colonel Mrapows 


boeing Author of “ Tara,” Confessions of a Thug,’”’ &. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
price 6s. 


New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


ASHEAF GLEANED in FRENCH FIELDS. 


By Toru DuTT. With Photographic Portrait. 
“The ‘Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields’ would have been an extraordinary 
feat had it been performed by an Englisb lady of high education; from a Hindu 
girl it was little short of miraculous.”"—Saturday Review. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


DOLORES: a Theme with Variations. In 


Three Parts, 
A NEW BOOK FOR BOYs. 


A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. By Franx R. 


STOCKTON. With Twenty Lllustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





NEW WORKS & NEW 


t MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER. 
rice 2s 6d. 


Endymion. , The Problem of Railway Safety. By F. 
The Natives of India. By the Right R. Conder. 
Hon, the Earl of Northbrook. One Daisy and Two Violets. By Alex- 
The “Affair Simpson.” By H. J. M. ander Anderson. ? 
Prison Visiting. By F. M. Skene. ee bBo My ae State in Europe. 
A Forgotten Hero. By the Author of The Penitence of Rajah Yayati. By 
A Canadian Heroine Frederika Macdonald. 
Horses and their Feet. By Sir George The Irish Land Question. By T. E. 
W. Cox, Bart, Cliffe Leslie. 


EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earn of 


BEACONSFIELD, K.G. ‘‘ Quicquid agunt homines.” 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s 6d. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES 


FOX. By GEORGE O1T0 TREVELYAN, M.P, Second Edition, 8vo, price 18s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and 


the ARMADA. By Lord MACAULAY. With 41 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson, from the Original Drawings by J. R. Weguelin. Crowe 
8vo, price 6s. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, and other POEMS of LORD 
MACAULAY. Cabinet Edition (1880), in 4 vols. crown Svo, price 24s, 


The SCHOOLS of CHARLES the GREAT 
and the RESTORATION of EDUCATION in the NINTH OENTURY. By 
J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘* May be safely recommended as a useful help to special students of the Dark 
Ages.” —Saturday Review. 


The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. 


PAUL, By the late JAMES SmiTH, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, re-edited by W. 
E. Smith. With Portrait, Charts, Wood Engravings, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ANGLO-ISRAELISM and the GREAT 


PYRAMID; an Examination of the Alleged Claims of H.M. Queen Victoria 
to the Throne of David, and of the Reasons for Fixing the End of the Age in 
1882. By the Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ZELLER'S STOICS, EPICUREANS, and 


SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8yo, 15s. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By 


T. M. GOopDEvs, M.A., Lecturer on —_ Mechanics at the Royal School of 
Mines. New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged; with 342 Woodcuts, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


TYNDALL, F.R.S, Sixth Edition (Thirteenth Thousand), Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8yvo, 12s. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Joun 


TYNDALL, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 
3. 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-fifth 
Edition, fceap. 8vo, 9s. 


The DOG, in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 


STONEHENGE. Third Edition. with 78 Wood Engravings, square crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST, By W. POLE, F.R.S. Twelfth Edition, fcap, 8vo, 23 6d. 


Mrs. BRASSEY’S VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM, 


Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and 65 Wood 
Engravings, crown 8vo, 78 6@. 


The CROOKIT MEG; a Scottish Story of the 


Year One, By JOHN SKELTON, LL.D, Advocate, Author of “ The Essays of 
Shirley.” Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


STORIES and TALES by ELIZABETH M. 


SEWELL. Cabinet Edition, in Ten Volumes :— 


AMY HERBERT, 2s 6d. IVORS, 2s 6d. 
GERTRUDE, 2s éd. KATHARINE ASHTON, 2s 6d. 
The EARL'S DAUGHTER, 2s 6d, MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s 6d. 
’ The EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. LANETON PERSONAGE, 3s 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 2s 6d, URSULA, 3s 6d. 
*,* Messrs. LONGMANS and CO. will forward gratis, post-free,a CATALOGUE 
of WORKS suitable for PRESENTATION. This Catalogue is carefully printed, and 
illustrated by Fifty Wood Engravings. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ON JANUARY sz, 1881, 
A 
NEW SERIES 


OF THE 


EXPOSITOR 


Will be commenced, in which will appea 
many Works of first-rate importance, by 
the Dean oF PrterBorouaH, tie DEAN 
or Canterbury, Canon Farrar, Pror. 
Piumptre, Dr. Sanpay, Pror. W. 
Ropertson Suitu, Dr. Georce Mariir- 
son, Pror. Henry Wace, R. H. Hurron, 
Esa... and other 
which includes Scholars of all Branche 
of the Christian Church. 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY 
Will thus be offered to 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
Which cannot recur for Several Years. 


All who love the Scriptures, and wish to 
secure the best help for studying them, 
should take and keep 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
; ease ‘bie 


or 12s per annum, post free 
SAMUEL COX 


This day, in 8vo, price 7s Gd, clot! 


THE EXPOSITOR, Vol. XII. 


The publication of this Volume 
COMPLETES THE FIBST SERIE 
The TWELVE VOLUMES form a most valuable 


Library of Biblical Commentrries and Hxpositiona, a 
few of which are the following :— 
The EDITOR'S $i on Jod 
The EDITOR’S Commentary on Ruth 
Professor FAILRBAIRN’S Btudies in the Life 
of Christ. 
Professor PLUMPTRE on the Epistles to the 


urches 


Commen 


The Dean of CANTERBURY on Jeremiah 
and on Samuel! 

Dr. SANDAY on the Patristic Writings 

Dr. RAWSON LUMBY on Peter 

Dr. RAWSON LUMBY on the Gospe! my 


the Epist’« 


Canon FARRAR on the Septuagint and the 


‘almud 


Rev. J. Vindietive 


HAMMOND i the 
Psalms ; & 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The EDITOR eays 
in his Preface to Vou. XIL., just completed :—- 
6% Durii J the sta “ears Of tts existence, 
the Staff of Tur Exrosrron has been 
and I have still to announce 
tro most welcome additions to wt, 2, Ti 
Hutton, Esq. (Editor 
of the first of living Biblical crittes ; 
and the Rev. Tlenry We 


und Bampton Lectures hawe placed him 


doubled hg 
of the Spectator), 
ice, Whose Boyle 


n the Sront rank of the capositors and 


lefenders of the Christian Featth, have 
oth promised early contributions to the 


New Series 


The NEW SERIES commences in 
January. Monthly, is, 
and BTOUGUTON, 


27 Paternoster Row 


ndon: HODDER 


Members of a Staff 








$$ 
MR. KINGLAKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 


—_—_—- 


THE NEW VOLUME, 


“THE WINTER TROUBLES,” 


[IS NOW PUBLISHED.  8vo, price 1és. 





SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
Winter on the Chersonese Heights—The War Administration of France and of En = 
which France and England Ministered to their Armies in the East—State of the Allied Aree war 
Hurricane—The Hurricane of the 14th of November—The Sufferings of the Armies during the Wing “ 
Demeauour of the State and the People of England—The Allied Armies after Mid-Winter Recoverin — 
and Strength—Sequel of the Dispositions made by the French and English for the Care of their i ~~ 
Wounded ck and 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ee 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW _ BOOK. 


TESDAY, DECEMBER 7th, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


LAND OF GILEAD. 


With Excursions in the Lebanon. 


THE 


By LAURENCE 


Avthor of **Lord Elgin's Mission to China,” 


OLIPHANT, 
“ Piccadilly,” &¢ 


One Large Volume, demy S8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, price 21s 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 


NOW BEING ISSUED 
PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrew. 
rown Svo, cloth boards, with Portraits, prico 33 6d each 
S DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
MAHAFF 


With Portrait, crown 8vyo, 5s 6d, 


VOL i. — 


By Professor 


T EE S. 











) llowuig Volumes are in preparation for this Series, and will be published at short intervals r= 

2, by Rev. Canon Collins, M.A. (in Janaary).—BERK*LEY, by Professor Fraser, Edinburgh (in 

Pa KICHTR, by Professor Adamson, » Uollege, Manche, ter.—HAaMILTuN, by Professor Veitch, 

a lume, hy the Editor ASUN, by lignhol, GQlasgow.—HekGKL, by Professor Edward 

: yw.—-HORBES. by P yr ondon.—ISANT, by William Wallace, Merton 

College, ¢ d.—S! A, by I i \ fanchester New College.—V1c0, by Professor 
Fine. | t h 

seeding Volumes will include LOCKE, LEIBNITZ, COMTEK, &¢ 
LLIAM SLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
SEE MUDIFS —— CIRCULAR FOR DECEMBER. 


N now ready, postage free on application. 


The New lMdit of Mudie’s Library Circular contains every Work of General Interest 
‘ iday’s S tator, and many other Popular Books of the New Season. 


i 


(HEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. 
MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR DECEMBER. 


Postage free on application. 


TP 
| 
es 





— dition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue contains :-—The Life of the 
Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin; Canon Farrar’s St. Paul; Sister Dora; 
M Brassey's Voyage in the Mediterranean; Autobiography of Prince Metternich; 
Captain Gill’s Je sian 7 thir ugh China to Burmah; Meinoirs of Bishop Selwyn ; 
L y é if Charvies Dit kens; Menu ir of Mrs. Tait ; Mrs. Denys of Cote; A Sylvan 
Queen; White Wings, by William Black; Second Tho ughts » by Rhoda a 
Reata: Miss Bouverie,by Mrs. Molesworth; Fascination, by Lady Margaret Magendie 
Belles «a» J vimagers, hy ( } upl wid i voley Snart : Just as I Am, by M . Braddon; 
Pipistello, by * da.’ Donna Quieote; The Duke's Children, by Anthony Trollope ; 
Maru Anerleu, by R. D. Blackmore; Sir Gibbie, by or Macdonald ; and many 
other Ponular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices 


MUD{E'S SELECT LIBR ARY (Limited ), NE V.OXFORD STREET. 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


The Directors do not consider it necessary to add to the following List of Newly-published Works, for the sufficient reason 
akaeey Nek whee Sabeersbore: cam reasonably demand is promp'ly supplied. This rule of the establishment applies not 
merely 10 English publications in the different departments of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and General Literature, 
ene me sunahaniny genet i oreign” Library, as well as to the Library of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. At the same time, Standard Works of Reference which are never found in Cireulating Libraries are daily added to the 
Reference Library. 

The rapidly-increasing List of Subscribers is a convincing proof that the public appreciate an institution which gives 
them, in addition to all the best features of a Circulating Library, the numerous advantages of a High-Class London Club. 


ENGLISH SECTION :— 


Endyinion, by Earl of Beaconsfield—Jastin McCarthy slistory of Our Own Vimes—History of Taupan, by Siv EB. J. 
Reed—Guizot in Private Life—Ninglake’s {istory of the Crimean Wav: New Volume—Japan, by Miss Bird—Round 
About « Great Estate—Memoirs of Sir James Outram—The Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi, by Louis Fagan—The Early 
Life of C. J. ox, by G. O. Trevelyan—Italy and her Invaders, by Thomas Hodgykin—Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots— 
Two Worlds ave Ours, by Hugh Macmillan—Sequin’s Country of the Passion Play—Early Man in Britain, by W. Boyd 
Dawkins—Some Heroes of Travel, by W. I. D. Adams—Ingram’s Lie of Edgar Allan Poe—A Ride in Petticoats and 
Slipper's, by Captain Colvile—Rest Awhile, by Dean Vanghan—Travels in Albania, hy E. F. Knighi—A Trip to Manitoba, 
by Mary Fitzqibbon—The Ode of Life—A Visit to Wazan, by Robert S. Watsoun—Sketches of the Women of Christendom, 
by Mrs. Charles—Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat—Pictures from Ireland, by Terence MeGrath—Soldiers of the Vic- 
iorian Age, by C. R. Low—Senior’s Conversations —The Evangelical Revival, by Rev. R. W. Dale—The New Truth and 
the Old Faith, by a Scientific Laynan—Up the Amazon, by HE. D. Matthews—A Tramp Abroad, by Mark Twain—New 
Guinea, by L. M. D’Albertis—Parker Gilmore's Ride through Ilostile A srica—Renouf’s Origin and Growth of Religion— 
Sketch of the Life of Klihu Burritt—Dr. Stoughton’s Introduction to Histovicat Theology—Glimpses through the Cannon- 
Smoke, by Archibald Forbes—Thoughts in My Garden, by Mortimer Collins— Mind in the Lower Animals, by Dr. Lindsay 
—Parables of Our Lord, by Dr. Calderwood—Byron, by John Nichol—Fuaiths and Fashions, by Lady Violet Greville— 
Mackenzie’s History of the Nineteenth Century—Campaigning in South Africa, hy Captain Montague—Renan's Hibbert 
Lectures —The River of Golden Sand, hy Captain Gill—History of the Zulu War, by Frances Colenso—Browning’s 
Dramatic Idyls—and all the Newest Works of Iiction as they appea. 


FOREIGN SECTION :— 


Hugo { Victor), L’ Ane—A bout ( E.), Le Roman @un Brave Tomimne-—A ii > Le Nihilisme et les Nihilistes—Belot (A.), 
La Grande Florine—Bouvier (A.), Le Club des Coquins; La Grande Tza—Canp(M. du), Les Convulsions de Paris—Cher- 
buliez (V.), Les Amours ragiles—Cotteau, Promenades dans ? Tnde—Daudet (E.), Le Mari— Dumas (A. Fils), La Question 
du Divorce—Erekmann-Chatrian, Le Grand-peéere Lebigre—Gautier (Th.), Tableaue & la Plume—Glouvet (Jules de), Le 
Forestier —Gréville (H1.), Croquis; I léritaye de Nénie—Halevy (1), Les Petites Cardinal—Hugo (V.), Religions et Religion 
—Klaczko (J.), Causeries Florentines—Malot (11.), Ruphaélle; Sans Famille—Marie, Reine d’ Angleterre, Epouse de 
Guillaume I1T., Lettres et Mémoires—Montepin (Y. de), Le Iriacre No. 15; Jean SJeudi—Offenbach (J.), Notes @un 
Musicien en Voyage—Renan (-.), Con fire neces @ Angleterre : IL Eau de Jouvence. suite de Caliban—Riviére (/7.), Le 
Roman de Deuce Jeunes lilles—Rochejort (11.). Le Palefrenier—Rude (Max), Une Vietime du Couvent—Schérer, Diderot 
—Séguin (L.), La Prochaine Guerre—Theuriet (A.), Toute Seule—Tisset, Les Pays des Tsiyanes—Ulbach (L..), Le Tapis 
Vert— Verne (J.), Les Cing Cent Millions de la Begun— Witt (Mine. @e), M. Guizot dans sa Famille et avec ses Amis ; 
Scenes d’ Histoire et de Famille—Zola (E.), Le Roman Experimental—Anzengriher (L.), Dorfyinger—Auerbach (B.), 
Brigitta—Busch, Neue Tagebuchsblatter—Dahn (I), Odhin’s Trost, ein Nordischer Roman—Franeois (Lf. von), 
Stufenjahve eines Glicklichen—Homberger, Italitinische Novellen—Ktrehbach (W.). Salvator Rosa, ein Roman—Spielhagen 
(F7.), Quisisana, 


MUSIC SECTION :— 














Vocal Scores of the following recently produced Operas, &c., ave now in cireul: re prine pal ones may also be obtained, arranged 

for Pianoforte Solo :— 
Faust, by Berlioz —Mefistofi le, by Arriyo B vito—Olivette. i A tia ey i Tone iy of the Shire uw, by Goetz—Lea 
Mille du Tambour- Major, by Offenbach—Madame Favart, by Ofjerbach-—The Martyr of Antioch, by Arthur Sullivan— 
The Building of the Ship, by J. F. Barnett—Aida, by Verdi—Les ¢ es de Corneville, by Planquette—Polyeucte, by 
Gounod— Le Roi de Lahore, by Massenet —Mignon, by Ambroise Ti} 1 ee By i. hy Bizet—I1 Talismano, hy Balfe— 


‘.M.S. Pinafore, by Arthur Sullivan—The Sorcerer, by Arthur Sullica 
The Pirates of Penzance will be added on the day of publication. 


The Music Libra ry also contains a large and varied Selection of the Works of aj] the Classical and the best Modern Composers, arranged 
for Pianoforte Solo, Pianoforte Duet, and Piano and Violin. The Vocal Music in « m includes al) Standard Operas, Oratorios, &c. ; 
and a namber of volumes of Songs and Duets by the best known composers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY, from One Guinea per any 


Subscription to all the CLUB Privileges, available for both Ladies and Gentlemer : prising READING, WRITING, SMOKING, 
and NEWS ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, the LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, &c., Two 
Guineas per annum, 

Subscription to all the CLUB Privileges as above, combined with Six Volunes « ed free from ithe CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


Three Guineas per annum, 
Country Subscriptions, from Two Guineas per annum. 


Cheques and Post-Office Orders should be mad able to M, f Lis ALLEN, the Librar ) 


furnish all : y infor 7 Ww n wonvlicaiion 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMIU( ED, New Bond Street, W. 
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A Selection of Volumes from CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO.'s Catalogu, 
and New Year's Gifts, Rewards, Prizes, & 


Suitable for Christmas 





Now ready, price 10s 6d. 

The Magazine of ART. Vol. III. 
With about 300 InLUsTRATIONS by the First Artists 
of the Day, and Etching for Frontispiece. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges. 

The Times of November 5th, 1889, says :—‘‘ Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin. and Co. publish the third 
volume of their ‘Magazine of Art.’ The title is no 
misnomer, for the book, within a convenient compass, 
contains a very storehouse of art. The illustratiors 
are, of course, numerous, ranging from the freest of 


_ etchings and woodcuts up to the most elaborate 


engravings, the frontispiece containing a particularly 

etching after Bonnat. The letter-press is 
particularly good and varied, being designed to suit 
all tastes, from the most to the least artistic.” 

N.B.—The price of Vols. l and 2, each containing 
about 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, been raised from 7s 6d to 
10s 6d each. 

Complete in Five Magnificent Volumes, royal 4to, 
cloth, £2 2s each; half-morocco, £3 3s each; or in 
morocco, £5 5s each. . , 

Picturesque Europe. With 65 

Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings, 
and nearly 1,000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by the 
best Artists. With Descriptive Letterpress. 

‘Ty one way or another, this beautiful work should 
recommend itself to everybody.’’—Times. 

“Nothing on so grand a scale has been planned 
before, nor anything, so far as we know, so weil 
executed.......A single volume, indeed, of the set con- 
stitutes a charming and valuable gift.’’—Spectator. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II., price 7s 6d each. 

Our Own Country. Each containing 
about 200 Original INustrations and Stee! Frontis- 
piece. 

The Times says:—‘ There are, no doubt, several 
works on different aspects of these islands, and 
numerous special guide-books to particular districts, 
but there is no work that we know of so compreher > 
in its aim as the one before us......The work is credit- 
able to author, draughtsman, and engraver.” 

Now ready, extra crown 4to, cloth, 21s, 
Morocco: Its People and Places. By 
EpMONDO b# Amicis. Translated by C. ROLLIN 
TILTON. With nearly 200 Original Illustrations. 

* He who desires lively narrative and animated de- 
scription will find a storehouse of amusement,"— 
Spectator. 

Second Edition, in portfolio, 21s, 
Character-Sketches from Dickens, con- 
sisting of six fac-similo reproductions, in large- 
folio size, of Drawings by Fred Barnard, The 
subjects are—Mrs. Gamp, Alfred Jingis, Bill 
Sikes, Little Dorrit, Sydney Carton, Pickwick. 
“A collection of beautiful works of art.”"—Obdscrver. 








Now ready, complete in 2 vols. demy 4to, cloth gilt, 
12s 6d each, 5 
The International Portrait Gallery. 
Each Volume containing Portraits in colours, 
executed in the best style of chromc-lithography, 
with biographies from authentic sources. 


The Dore Fine Art Volumes, 
published by CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 
and CO., comprise :— 

The Dore Scripture Gallery. £510s. 

The Dore Gallery. £35s. 

The Dore Bible. £4 4s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. £219s. 

Dante’s Inferno. £210s. 

Purgatorio and Paradiso. £210s. 

La Fontaine’s Fables. £1 Be 

Don Quixote. 15s. Cheap Edition. 
*.* Also kept in morocco bindings, suitable for 

Presentation. 


American Painters. With 83 Iilus- 
trations, demy 4to, cluth gilt, 21a. 

Pleasant Spots Around Oxford. By 
ALFRED RimMER. With 72 Original Woodcuts, 
SECOND EbITION, cloth giit, 21s. 

Now ready, 384 pages, extra crown _4to, price 9s. 

Science for All. Yearly Volume for 
1880. Edited by Dr. RoBert BROWN, M.A., F.L.S. 
With about 350 Illustrations and Diagrams. 

Now ready, complete in 3 vols., price 7s 6d each. 

Great Industries of Great Britain. 
With about 400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Now ready, Vols. I. to V., price 72 6d each. 

The Countries of the World. By Robert 
Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Each 
Volume contains about 15) Illustrations. 

The Races of Mankind. By Robert 
Brown, M.A, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Complete 
in 4 vols., containing upwards of 500 Illustrations, 
extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 6s per vol, 

Complete in 1 vo!., demy 4to, 35s ; half-morocco, £2 5s. 

Canaries and Cage Birds, the Illus- 
trated Book of. With 56 FacsimMILe Cvloured 
Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, 


Natural History (Cassell’s New). 
Edited by Prof. P, MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B, (Lond.), 
F.RS. Hlustrated throughout. Vols. 1,11, IIL, 
and LV., 9s each. 

Animal Life Described and Illustrated. 
By Prof. E. Perceval WRiGHT, M.A., M.D., FLL.S. 
Profusely Illustrated, los. 








SEVENTEENTH TBOUSAND. 

Canon Farrar’s Life and Work of St. 
Paul. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, DD., F.RS., 
Canon of Westminster and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, Author of *‘ The Life of Christ,” &e. 
2 vols., cloth, 24s; morocco, £2 2s. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH EDITION. , 

Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ. Library 
Edition, 2 vols. cloth, 24s; or handsomely bound 
in morocco, £2 28. ILLUSTRATED EDITION, cloth 
gilt, 21s; elegantly bound in calf or morocco, 
£2 2s. 

Now ready, price 123. 

A History of Modern Europe. Vol. 1. 
By C. A. Fyrre, M.A, Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

This new and original work will consist of Three 
Volumes, which will contain a history of Europe from 
the time of the French Revolution down to the pre- 
sent date. 

SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 213. 


Young Ireland. By Sir Gavan Duffy, 
K.C.M.@. 


‘‘Combines the narration of weighty and important 
historical facts with the pleasing touches and happily 
distracting incidents of a charming tale."—Morning 

ost. 

sin SECOND EpITION, 24s. 

England: its People, Polity, and Pur- 
suits. By T. H.S. Escotr. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
SEVENTH EDITION, 5s, 

Gladstone, Life of the Right Hon. 
W.E., M.P.,DC.L. By GeorGE BARNETT SMITH, 
Author of ‘* Shelley, a Critical Biography,” ‘* Poets 
and Novelists,” &¢. With two Steel Portraits. 

Demy 8yo, cloth, price 10s 64. 

Memories of My Exile. By Louis 
KOssutTH. 

EIGHTH and CHEAP EDITION, 10s 6d. 

Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
M.A. 1 vol., with Coloured Maps. 


Professor Morley’s Library of English 
LITERATURE. With Illustrations taken from 
Original MSS., &c. Each Vol. complete in itself. 

Vol. I. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS, 12s éd. 

Vol, Il, ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH RE- 

LIGION, 11s 6d. 
Vol. IIL. ENGLISH PLAYS. - 11s 6d. 
Vol, IV. a WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE. 
8 6d. 

Cheap Edition, now ready, extra fcap. 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. 

English Literature, Dictionary of. 
Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors 
and their Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of. 
By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. New and Cheap 
Edition (Twelfth Edition), 3s 6d. 


Decisive Events in History. By Thomas 
ARCHER. With 16 Original Illustrations. Firtx 
THOUSAND, 5s. 

The Leopold Shakespeare. With about 
400 Illustrations, cloth, 193 6d. 


Prof. Morley’s English Literature (a 
FIRST SKETCH of). By Prof. Hexyry Mox.ey. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 7s 6d. 


Old and New London. With 1,200 
Illustrations and Maps. Complete in 6 vols., price 
9s each; or in library binding, complete, £5. 

England (Cassell’s Illustrated History 
of). With upwards of 2,099 Illustrations. 9 yols., 
cloth, £4 1s; or in library binding, £4 10s. 


United States (History of the). With 
600 Illustrations and Maps. Complete in % yols., 
cloth, £1 7s; or in library binding, £1 10s. 


India (the History of). With about 
400 Illustrations and Maps. Complete in 2 vols., 
cloth, 18s; or in library binding, £1. 


British Battles on Land and Sea. 
With about 600 Illustrations. Complete in 3 yols., 
cloth, £1 7s; or in library binding, £1 10s. 


The History of Protestantism. By 
the Rev. J. A. Wynrte, LL.D. With 600 Illustra. 
tions. Complete in 3 vols., cloth, £1 7s. 

Now ready, complete in 2 vols., 73 6d cach 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. 
By Epwin Hopper. With about 300 Original 
Illustrations. 

Now ready, Vols. I. to IIL, 7s 6d each. 

The Sea: Its Stirring Story of Adven- 
ture, Peril, and Heroism. By F. WHYMPER, 
Each volume containing upwards of 100 ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, Extra crown 4to, cloth. 


ie Now ready, price 12s 6d cach. 
Familiar Wild Flowers. First and 
Second Series’ By F. E. Hume, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
Each Series is com,lete in one yolume, and con- 
tains 40 FULL-PAGE COLOURED PLATES, 
eae, Now ready, price 12s 6d. 
Familiar Garden Flowers. First Series. 
With Descript.ve Text by SHIRLEY HiBBeEnt, and 
40 FULL-PaGe COLOURED PLATES from original 
Paintings by F. E. HuiMg, F.LS., F.S.A. 








Now ready, crown 8vo0, price 5s 
What Girls Can Do. A Book f 
Mothers aud Daughters. By Purttrs Bro ~ 
Author of * A Year's Qookery, &, wae, 
“ Clever girls, girls avho are mot clever, those 
have money to spend,'and those who want to ¢ 
will find good, practical advice to suit each end al it 
them iu this careful work."—Graphic, -_ 


Seventh Theusand, cloth gilt, 5s, 
A Year's Cookeiiy. By Phillis Bro 
ae A year's cookery, with bills of fare for every 
in the year, with directions for cooking, for day 
oe for grin arrangements for the next day 
makes up an invalua preseat for house. 
keepers.” —Athenwun, icon 
Nosy ready, 53, . 
Jane Austen and Her Works. By 
Sarait TytLer. With Steel Portr. 
Title. a eae 
Now ready, price 5s. 
Better than Good. A Story for Girls 
Four full-page Illustrations. B 
RIDiey. r 7, 


The ‘‘Quiver’’ Series of Sta 
TALES for FAMILY READING, All illustrated 
and bound in cloth gilt, crown 8vo, each, 33 6d, 

Deepdale Vicarage. By th 
“The Halt-Sisters™ &e. . © Aut of 

The Family Honour. B ‘ 
BALFOoUR. J y Mrs. ©. 1, 


The Half-Sisters. By the : 
Daty Bound,” “ Mark Wa Aathoe of “Ta 


rrea,’’ «ec. 
Peggy Ogilvie’s Tnheridilgee 
CRAIG-KNOX, Author of ** r West de, Ts 


In Duty Bound. By the Auth “ 
dale Vinaseae, &e. 7 or of “ Deep. 


Esther West. By I ig- 
a © y Isa Craig-Knox, New 


Working to Win. By Maggie Symi 
New Edition, a 
Now ready, coloured bds., 3s 6d; cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 
Little Folks’ Christmas Volume, con. 
taining a Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 500 
Lilustrations, forming the most charming Gift. 
Book: of the Season, for children of ail ages, 
. Price Is ; or Cloth gilt, 2s, 
Pictures to Paint. With numerous 
Original Coloured Plates by Kate Gresnaway, 
M, E, Edwards, &¢, with accompanying Outlina 
Engravings for Water-Colour Painting, 


Tim Trumble’s ‘‘ Little Mother.” By 
C. L. Margaux. With 18 Illustrations by 
Giacomelli, Feap. 4to, 5s, 


Familiar Friends. By Olive Patch. 
Llustrated throughout, Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 5s, 


The Favourite Album of Fun and 
FANCY. Illustrated by Ernest Grisot. 3s 6d, 


New Half-Crown Story Books. By 
Popular Authors. Illustrated throughout, 2s 6d 


each. 
LITTLE EMPRESS JOAN. Price 23 6d. 
ADVENTURES of WORKING-MEN. Price 2s 6d. 
FRIENDS I HAVE MADE. Price 2s 6d. 
GOLDEN DAYS. Price 23 6d. 
NOTABLE SHIPWRECKS. Price 2s 6d. 
The WONDERS of COMMON THINGS. Price 286d. 


New Two-Shilling Story Books. B 
Popular Authors. Illustrated throughout. 2s each, 

THROUGH PERIL to FORTUNE. Price 2s. 

AUNT TABITHA'S WAIFS. Price 2s. 

IN MISCHIEF AGAIN. Price 2s. 

TWO FOURPENNY BITS. Price 2s. 

POOR NELLY. Price 2s. 

TOM HERIOT. Price 2s. 

MAID MARJORY. Price 2s. 


New Eighteenpenny Story Books. 
By Popular Authors. Illustrated throughout. 
1s 6d each 

FAITH’S FATHER. Price 1s 6d. 

By LAND and SEA. Price 1s 6d. 

The YOUNG BERRINGTONS. Price 1s 6d. 

TOM MORRIS’S ERROR. Price 1s 6d. 

JEFF and LEFF. Price 1s 6d. 

WORTH MORE than GOLD. Price 1s 6d. 

THROUGH FLOOD—THROUGH FIRE. Price 1s 6d. 

The CHIP BOY; and other Stories. Price 1s 6d. 

The GIRL with the GOLDEN LOCKS. Price 1s 64. 

ROSES from THORNS. Price 1s 6d. 

RAGGLES, BAGGLES, and the EMPEROR. 1s 6d. 

STORLES of the OLDEN TIME. Price 1s 6d. 

DiCK’S HERO; and other Stories. Price 1s 6d. 


New Volumes of the “Cosy Corner” 
SERIES. Illustrated throughout. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 23 6d each. 

LITTLE CHIMES for all TIMES. Price 2s 6d. 

DOl’S STORY BOOK. Price 2s 6d. 


New Shilling Story Books. By Popu- 
lar Authors. Illustrated throughout. 1s each. 

AMONG the REDSKINS. Price 1s. 

The FERRYMEN of BRILL. Price 1s. . 

HARRY MAXWELL, and other Stories. Price 1s. 

MAGIC MIRROR, The. Price 1s. 

I'he COST of REVENGE. Price ls. 

CLEVER FRANK. Price 1s. 

A BANISHED MONARCH. Price 1s. 


war CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, PRIZES, REWARDS, &c.—COMPLETE CATALOGUES of Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
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« List of Several Hundred Volumes, consisting of Bibles and Religious Works, Fine-Art Volumes, Children’s Books, Dictionaries, 
‘al History, Household and Domestic Treatises, Handbooks and Guides, Science, Travels, &c., together with a Synopsis of their 
ations, sent post free on application to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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